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MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


SERIES OF 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
WILL COMMENCE 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 1sr, 


And be continued Fortnightly until Christmas. 


All applications to be addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS EVERY 


EVENING, at Fucut, Royan [rattan Opera House, Covent Garden. 


Moute. C. PATTI, Motte. KREBS, Mr. LEVY, Mr. G. PERREN, Mr. PATEY, 
Mr. J. WINTERBOTTOM, Mr. POLLARD, anp ALI BEN SOU ALLE. 
THE “FAUST” SELECTION. 

Orchestra of One Hundred Performers and the Band of the Coldstream Guards. 


On MONDAY NEXT, SerremsBer 5, a VERDI NIGHT. 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, the celebrated French Cornet-i-Piston, M. ARBAN, 
will make his First Appearance. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, the SECOND BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 


Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Admission—One Shilling. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


M JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his 
« ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on Monpay, Sept. 
19th. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garpzn.—The 


Nobility, Shareholders, and the public are respectfully informed that THE 
OPERA COMPANY (Limited), ‘will commence their First Season in October 
next, By Order, MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 

m: . 

finguished ng ee for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis 
VOCALISTS: 


Madame GRISI 


AND 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 
Mr. PATEY 

















AND 
Signor MARIO. 


VIOLIN : 
M. SAINTON. 


ACCOMPANYIST : 
Herr MEYER LUTZ 
aan sind will commence about the middle of September and terminate in 


Applications respectin Engagements to be made to Mr. Gzorce Doxsy, tian 
Hall, Piccadilly, Londom a 


RS; CAMPBELL. BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Franois Rostysow, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar, All communications respecting eng ts to sing at Concerts, &., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


I gree SAINTON DOLBY will sing Henry 











MART's popular song, “ THE LADY OF THE LEA," at the Birmingham 
val, Thursday Evening, Sept. 8, z 











ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, Mar. W. 

H. Cummines and Mr. Saytey, will sing the trio, “I NAVIGANTI™ (The 
Mariners), composed by A. Randegger, at the Birmingham Festival, oh Tuesday 
evening, September 6. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 
AND THE MAIDEN" (Words by H. Herszsz, Boa), composed by Emite 
my the York Festival, Sept. 7th and 8th, and at the Glasgow City Hall, Sept. 


M ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Ranpzcerr’s admired 

Cradle Song, “PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Ross 
Hersez) “OH, GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY” from Howard Glover's 
popular O of Once too Often, at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, September 
17, 24, and October 1. 


ADLLE. ADELINA PATTI will sing “Di gioja 
insolita,” valse composed by Maurice Strakoscu, at the Birmingham Festival 
Concert, Thursday evening, September 8. 


ADLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
Communications respecting engagements in Town and Country to be 
addressed to 115 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 


DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Procu’s admired Lied, 
“AT MORNING'S BREAK” (Morgen Fensterln), at the City Hall, 
Glasgow, THIS EVENING (Saturday), September 3. 


R. J. G. PATEY will sing Formes’ Popular Song, 
, In Sheltered Vale,” at Mr. ALFRED M&LLOn’s Promenade Concerts, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, during the week. 


IGNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to inform their 
Friends and Pupils that they will return to Town next week. 
Morpeth, August 30. » 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANO 


TO THE 
VACANT PLACE IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
Will be made by the Dean and Chapter, 


On WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of September next. 
The Trial of Candidates selected will take place at the times and manner to be fixed by 
the Dean and Chapter. 


All applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. EpwarpD 
Pree, Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his 
Office in the College, Durham, by whom farther information as to the office will be 
given, on or before Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, 

Durham, 21st July, 1864. 


bay PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIO. 
Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bowcher, 
3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, 
‘(HE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON : a Dramatic Cantata. 


Composed expressly for the Birmingham Musica) Festival by Henry Smaart; 
the Libretto! by Frepsrwk Exocu. Price 18s. The Choral and Orchestral Parts 
are published. 

MerTzLeR & Co., 35 to 37 Great Marlborough Street, London, Ww. 


HE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD ) o. 49), 
for Se; ber, is ready, price 3d.,by post4d. Conrents: Reading 
the amua Dale Domum." by E. F. Rinbault, LL.D.—The Statics of Har- 
mony, by J. Barnhill, jun., M.A.—The Old Cathedral Composers, by Dr. Wesley 
ae musical illustrations horal Festivals—Organ News—Reviews and General 
usical Intelligence, with Four Pages of Music—“ Sanctus and Gloria in Excelsis, 
composed by John Weldon. Published on the Ist of every month. Subscription 3s. 
per annum, or 4s. including postage. ¢ 
Merzier & Co., 37 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. ; and of all Book 
Musicsellers, 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
uare Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle, Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by oe STRAKOSCH. 
ce 3s, 


With a Portrait of Mdlle, Adelina Patti. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 

Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 


(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. é 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
ComPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Dounoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘* HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 


NEW SONG 


BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Ompanion to his celebrated “LADY OF THE LEA.” 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James’s 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





‘Just published, price 3s., 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Jessie Richmond; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, 


Just published, price 3s., 
“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 
Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 


HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, _ 
CALS Ey WHERE ART THOU?» 


As performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 — Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 








In the Press, 


“THE OCEAN QUEER,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Taz GiEk axD OrzRA Umor; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s. 
“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 

Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 


SONG, 
Composed by GEORGE B, ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244-Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


London’: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


THE ROSEBUD, 


MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 
THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 
POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed: by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, 
“Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. ’ 








In the Press, 
“THE BOORT SCHOTTISHE,” 
. Handsomely Illustrated, 
Dedicated to Mrs. Henry Godfrey, 
(Of Boort), 
Composep By GEORGE EVANS LABERTOUCHE. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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ANTONIO SALIERIL 
(Continued from Page 421.) 

In the meantime Salieri’s Armida (composed 1771) was making 
its way throughout Germany and even beyond. In Copenhagen it 
was given in Italian and Danish, and C. F. Cramer, the editor of 
the * Musical Magazine,” at Altona, had prepared a German ver- 
sion, with which it was given at Bonn, Mainz and Frankfort am 
Main. A letter of Cramer to Salieri is valuable for its clear an- 
nunciation of the duty of a translator, in preparing versions of 
texts to musical compositions. 

“] yenture to affirm that it is less difficult for a poet-—supposing him 
to have some creative talent—to compose three original operatic poems, 
than to translate one to an opera already set to music. ‘There are airs in 
the Armida which have cost me weeks; airs, which day and night, I 
have had to turn over in mind a thousand times, in order at last to find 
the right word, the suitable syllable, the proper vowel sound, which this 
or that e of the melody demands. Still I do not flatter myself to 
have achieved a perfect success, which is all the more difficult because 
of the various inflections and repetitions of a music in the highest degree 
exact and characteristic in its expression, and from the character of my 
native language, which, though strong, et and better suited 
than yours to reflect the most difficult versifications and rhythms of the 
Greek, is still at times not agreeable to the ear, nay even rough, and in 
this regard stands far beneath the tongue of Hesperia, which Melody 
herself would seem to have created expressly for music.” 


In the preface to Kunzen’s pianoforte arrangements of the 
Armida with the above-named German text, Cramer says of 
Salieri :— 

“Following in the footsteps of Gluck, the conqueror of hearts, he 
has like him turned away from the old conventional paths ; treating 
with contempt the old useless ritornels and da capos, the sing-song of 
expressionless passages, the glitter of mere musical effects which only 
destroy the illusion of the scene: he has introduced more fitting pro- 
portions in his airs, a judicious shortening of the numerous choruses, not 
seldom more labour than is common in his recitative, the most impos- 
ing picturesqueness in his overtures, and great variety in the instru- 
mentation ; song and the dance are joined ; everything is calculated for 
the general effect, and he has succeeded everywhere in expressing the 
passions of the text with such heart-felt, melting, soul-touching song, 
that the entire opera from beginning to end seems to be nothing but 
such a pezzo di prima intenzione, as it rejoices one to find even one or two 
examples of in the works of the better masters ; while beyond that there 
is opportunity enough, in the rest of the airs, for the hearer to cool the 
fire kindled in his heart.” 

Quite inconceivable is it, adds Mosel, that a man, who could so 
appreciate this work and could so well translate the text, should 
introduce three airs of other composers (Leo, Hasse, and Sacchini) 
instead of certain recitatives which seemed to him too long—at 
which Salieri, justly, was very angry. The Armida not only de- 
lighted the public everywhere where it was put upon the stage, 
but found no dissenting voice among the critics. Scheida, a 
learned musician and thoroughly grounded in the theory, a valued 
writer on the science, a man whom Sebastian Bach called doctor 
and teacher, heard it at Copenhagen and blessed the good fortune 
“ which had caused him in his old age to hear an opera, that em- 
bodied his ideas of what an opera should be, since it banished all 
the conventional ornamentation, and depended for its success alone 
upon nature and the heart.” 

Soon after Salieri’s return to iVienna, Pierre Louis Moline, 
Parliamentary Advocate in Paris, wrote him his opera-text “ La 
foire de Venise.” A French version of Salieri’s ‘* Fiera di Venezia,” 
had been read in the committee of the Royal Academy, and had 
greatly pleased; he therefore prayed the master to finish what 
Temained to be done in the adaptation, as soon as possible, and this 
the more urgently because Marie Antoinette pot ag to have the 

Comedie-Ballet,” as Moline now called it, in its new form, pro- 
duced at Fontainebleau. 
Gluck to have him hasten Salieri with his work, but it does not 
appear that the work was brought out in Paris. Almost simul- 
taneously came a letter from Rauquit Lieutaud informing him 
that the changes in his new text, “ Mahomet II.”, which the 
Committee of the Academy had demanded, had been made, that 
the work was accepted, and he only awaited a hint from Salieri to 
send it at once to him for composition. True, nothing came of 


this, but these letters indicate the position which Les Danaides had 
Given the composer at Paris, 


A few months later Moline wrote to | part 





When Lorenzo da Ponte came from Dresden to Vienna, in 1782 
or '83—the old fellow is very sparing of dates in his memoirs—he 
brought the following note of introduction. 

“ Friend Salierii-My dearest friend! Da Ponte will bring you 
these few lines. Do everything for him that you would do for myself. 
His heart and his talents deserve it all, and besides this he is Pars 
anime, dimidiumque meae, Thy Mazzolla.” 

“ Salieri was at that time” (says old Lorenzo, some forty years after- 
wards in New York) “a favorite of the Emperor, the most intimate 
friend of Mazzolla, very learned and accomplished, both as kapell- 
meister and as a man of high consideration among scholars. ‘This 
billet, which I did not neglect to deliver immediately upon my arrival 
in Vienna, in process of time brought me the noblest fruits and was 
the original cause of the favor bestowed upon me by Joseph II.” 
Omitting Da Ponte’s account of his poverty br the months that fol- 
lowed, come we to his tale of Salieri’s kindness to him. “I happened 
to learn that the Emperor had determined again to establish an 
Italian opera in Vienna, and this recalled to mind the hints I had had 
from Mazzolla, and so the idea entered my head of becoming poet at 
the court of the Emperor. (Metastasio had died, April 12, 1782.) I 
had always cherished for this ruler a feeling of the truest reverence, 
as for one of whom numberless proofs of humanity, magnanimity, and 
goodness of heart were told. This feeling gave me courage and 
strengthened my hopes. I went to Salieri, who not only encouraged 
me to apply for the place, but also promised me to speak not only with 
the general director of the theatre, but with the Emperor himself on 
the subject. He knew so well how to move in the matter, that my 
first appearance before the Emperor, was not to petition, but to thank 
him for the appointment.” 


‘+ Tl Ricco d'un Giorno,” the man rich for a day, was Da Ponte’s 
first text written for Salieri, by whom the subject had been 
selected out of many which the young poet had proposed. When 
finished, however, it was so far from reaching his ideal, that he 
handed it to the composer too much humbled to speak a word. 
Salieri read it through immediately, and then said :— 

“It is well written, but it must first be seen on the stage, before one 
can form a correct judgment upon it. It contains several very good 
airs and entire scenes, which please me much; still you will have to 
undertake some small changes for me ; more, however, on the ground 
of the musical effect than anything else.” 


These slight changes, says Da Ponte, consisted in the shortening 
or lengthening the greater part of the scenes; in the introduction 
of new duets, terzets, quartets, &c. ; in changing the metre of some 
half of the airs ; in weaving in choruses, which had to be sung by 
Germans; in shortening all the recitatives, and consequently 
changing the entire plan, connection, and interest of the opera—if 
it had had any; the changes were in a word so great, that when 
the opera came upon the stage, not more than a hundred verses of 
my original remained. ‘The music was finished and the work was 
to be soon performed, when Abbate Casti, an ecclesiastical poet, 
then celebrated through all Europe—not only for his other poems 
but for his Galante Novellen, tales in verse of a character im- 
moral almost to obscenity, appeared. At the same time came 
Paisiello, the composer, and the Man rich for a day was put 
aside for King Theodore of Venice, text Casti, music Paisiello. 
This opera had an enormous success and soon found its way, in 
Italian or in German, all through central Europe—it was one of 
the favorite Bonn operas when Beethoven was a youth. 

All this happened in 1783, and Salieri, wisely giving King 
Theodore time to become an old story, laid his Rich Man aside, 
and went off to Paris with his Danaides, as before related. In 
the Autumn of 1784 the Rich Man was produced. It was unsuc- 
cessful, Mosel thinks undeservedly so—and Da Ponte gives a long 
and not uninteresting history of the reasons of its fall. Among 
them was the illness of Nancy Storace, the London songstress, who 
at that time was a favorite prima donna in Vienna, and whose 
had to be sung by a person “ who was just as fitted for it 
as a dove to take the réle of an eagle.” And what was worse, 
some Italians, who wished for the place to which Da Ponte had 
just been appointed, wrote a satire upon the libretto, and circulated 
it in the theatre on the evening of its production. Nothing saved 
the young poet but a liking for him, and justice in deter- 
mining that he should have another trial. This second trial 
was the “‘ Jl Barbero di buon core,” set to music by Martin (the 
Spaniard, afterwards com of “ Una cosa rara”) and the 
success was such that Joseph said to Da Ponte: “ We have con- 
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uered!” And again, when Da Ponte called at the palace, the 

mperor received him with ‘‘ Bravo, Da Ponte, it pleases me, both 
music and text.” ‘Sacred Majesty,” replied the t, ‘the 
director of the theatre is quite of another opinion.” ‘‘ Neither the 
director nor Casti is ss now,” returned Joseph, ‘“ but this is 
your triumph, you have made them weep. Go home, get up 
courage, and write us another opera with music by Martin. One 
must weld the iron while it is hot.” , 

After the production of “ Eraclito e Democrito,” operetta in two 
acts, of which I find no account, Salieri turned to Abbate Casti 
for a text, and received La grotta di Trifonio, which he composed 
in 1785. ** This music,” says Salieri, ‘in a style unusual as the 
poem demands, gained remarkable applause, and was the first 
opera buffa which was engraved in score.” Mosel remarks :— 

“This is all that the modest composer says of a work which has 
its place not only among his very best, but among the very best of its 
class; and deserves the title of classic; it is but right to add that 
none could remember any opera up to that time which had been 
received with such tumultuous, universal and lasting applause as this, 
and that all lovers of dramatic music still (1826) remember with 
delight the enjoyment it then afforded them. The most judicious 
and flowing melodies, invariably suited in perfection to the text and 
character represented ; and expressive and graceful accompaniment, in 
which the wind instruments are more frequently (but not too often) 
and elegantly introduced than in any of his previous operas; and that 
talent, already noted in several of these works, for making his music 
really dramatic, through its vivid support, often indeed its actual 
indication, of the proper action, placed this work in the high position 
of a lasting model of high-comic, scenic music.” 

The date of the first performance of this work, which soon 
found its way, in Italian or German translations, into all the 
principal theatres of Germany, was May 12, 1785. On the 7th 
of February, 1786, Joseph gave an entertainment to Catherine 
II. of Russia and her son Paul, at Schonbrunn, at which two 
short occasional pieces, one in German, ‘‘ Der Schauspieldirektor ” 
(the Theatrical Manager) by Stephanie the younger, and “ Prima 
la Musica, pot le parole” (first the music, then the text) by 
Abbate Casti, were performed. In the composition of the music, 

- Mozart and Salieri were pitted against each other. Neither, how- 
ever, produced anything of great value. Mozart’s music is, 
however, with another text, still given in Germany; Salieri’s long 
since forgotten. The performances of the festivity were repeated 
(Salieri’s operetta in German translation?) in the Kiirnthnerthor 
theatre, on Feb. 11, 18, and 25th, and then both were laid aside 
until 1791, when Goethe caused Cimarosa’s ‘ L’impresario in 
angostie” to be prepared for performance at Weimar, and in this 
the entire music of Mozart’s ‘‘Manager” was incorporated ! 
This was given Oct. 24, 1791, and thence made its way to other 
theatres. “Recently Mozart’s music has been taken again, pure and 
simple, and, a few of his own compositions being added, a score ex- 
tensive enough has been created to fit a new text in which Schicka- 
neder and Mozart himself are made to appear—Mozart abominably 
caricatured! But this is foreign to Salieri’s life. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


MEYERBEER.* 

The following lines do not contain aught like an exhaustive 
picture of life and character ; their object is simply to deposit a 
modest token of thankful reminiscence on a grave that is scarcely 
closed. ‘The nature of the composer to whom they refer is too rich 
and varied to be by any means comprised in the narrow frame here 
placed at our disposal. It fills of itself one of the most important 
chapters in the history of art. With Meyerbeer’s decease, there 
died the youngest of that fame-crowned triumvirate which has 
now, for nearly half-a-century, shared among its members the 
whole world of the vocal drama. Inferior to Rossini and Auber 
in genial originality, but superior to both in musical knowledge 
and capability, Meyerbeer is associated, on a perfect equality, with 
the Italian and with the French master, in immediate significance 
for the present, as well as in deeply extending influence upon that 
entire branch of art, which it was his mission to foster. As is the 
case with all minds more than usually lofty, round him, as round 
others, did love and hatred, unbounded admiration and yelping 








* From the Berlin Echo, 





blame, contend. As he attained to the limits which, according to 
the Psalmist, are fixed for human life, he was himself a witness 
how the sad mixture of sycophantic adulation and envious 
detraction gradually made way for calm, objective judgment. 
It was in his native country that he experienced the most numerous 
and the most bitter attacks. If the most eminent representatives 
of our national German music turned coolly and distantly from 
him, the act is dishonorable neither to them nor to him. Pro. 
duction and criticism, though having the essential principle of 
beauty as their common aim, pursue nearly opposite ways, and are 
only very seldom united, to any considerable extent, in one and 
the same individual. Such an exception is Mozart, the mos} 
universal of all musicians in creating, as well as in adopting and 
judging thework ofothers. A longseriesof examples proves, however, 
that, as a rule, composers have always been the most biased critics, 
Nor can it be otherwise. The productive artist is totally lost in 
the Ideal which floats before him, and which he is struggling to 
realise. It fills his whole soul, forms the centre of all his thoughts 
and feelings, and obtains, as far as he is concerned, the immediate 
certainty of a religious dogma, for nothing save unshakeable faith 
in the truth of his efforts can render him happy, or give him 
power and enthusiasm for original creation. us he 
understanding exclusively for tendencies nearly allied to his own. 
How can we be pws Bg then, that C. M. von Weber, who 
by-the-bye did not live to witness the maturity of Meyerbeer’s 
genius, should brand the friend of his youth as a renegade ; that, 
in Robert, Mendelssohn could perceive only: ‘‘ A lavish employ- 
ment of all the means of representation, a coldly calculated 
product of the imagination ;” and that Schumann had not a 
single word of sympathy or appreciation for Les Huguenots. And 
what the great men said was oe about the country in deafening 
chorus by the little ones. ‘‘ He possesses talent, it is true, but no 
character,” was the battle-cry raised against Meyerbeer. It was 
regarded as the sign of sound ‘artistic taste to abuse his works 
lustily, and to point to him, as the priest of the Golden Calf, with 
virtuous indignation. Because he employed the Lutheran chorale 
as a means of dramatic characterisation, he was guilty of 
sacrilege; because, when he created, reflection, like a clever 
partner, went hand in hand with fancy, his works, it was asserted, 
contained nothing more than the cunningly calculated tricks of 
clap-trap virtuosity ; and—however great the quantity of laurels 
upon his brow—because he always, with anxious prudence, timid 
care, and hesitating patience, chose, for the production of his 
labors, exactly the moment which appeared to offer all the material 
conditions for a successful result, he owed the entire glory of his 
name to the united efforts of singers, carpenters, and puffs, which 
he had bought with money or with flattery. After Robert and 
Les Huguenots, however, have ruled the stage for nearly a 
generation, the dispute on this point has sunk into silence. Men's 
ideas and opinions have grown clear and settled, and we scarcely 
need the verdict of a coroner’s jury to assign the composer the 
place to which he is entitled among the great masters. Before 
Death had summoned him from his daily avocations, History had 
concluded her quiet and serious labors, and, in the person of the 
artist, separated what was essential from mere empty show; what 
is permanent and sterling from what is outward and perishable. 


Two characteristic traits strike us at once in Meyerbeer's operas. 
We might designate them, without more ado, as eclecticism and 
realism were not the most various notions connected with these 
much-used catch-words. At more than one period the most 
luxuriant blossoms have sprung up for music from the blending of 
national and foreign elements, Handel, Gluck, and Mozart 
arranged German earnestness and German fullness of feeling in 
the flowing forms of beauty which they brought home with them, 
as intellectual spoils, from Italy. ‘The composer of the two 
Iphigenias a as moreover, the characteristic readiness of the 
French drama. On the other side, Italian composers have 
frequently endeavoured by art-loans from foreigners to enrich 
dramatic music with a stream of fresh life. The scores of 
Cherubini, Spontini, and Rossini are permeated by French and 
German influences, and the nearer we eee the Present, the 
more cosmopolitan becomes the language of tone which enjoys the 


preponderance upon the Italian stage. French modes of thought 
and expression grow more and more evident in the successive 
operas of Donizetti, and we find indications of alljthe profoundest 
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mysteries of Paris in the operas of Verdi. In France, it is the 
comic style alone which has preserved tolerably unadulterated its 
national character down to the present day. The other branches of 
the musical drama in that country have —_ paid tribute to 
foreigners. Germans and Italians created the Grand French 
Opera and had the principal share in its development. But even 
when cultivated by native artists, it appears dependant upon 
foreign influences. Auber and Halévy went to school under 
Rossini, while Gounod crowned his muse with the fragrant 
blossoms he had collected during his excursions through the works 
of our classical and romantic writers. In the ranks of the 
composers who obtained, from the original blending of different 
musical forms and modes of _— an abundant store of new 
forms, Meyerbeer takes one of the first places, partly in considera- 
tion of the many elements he has brought together, and partly on 
account of the close nature of the connection between them. 
From the Italians he borrowed their prompt operatic routine, the 
sweet and sensual charm of the cantilena, and the s rkling 
ornaments of their fioriture. The French element, on the other 
hand, is displayed in his eloquent declamation ; his prominent 
rhythm ; the sharp esprit which runs through his works from 
beginning to end ; and, lastly, the nervous fear of all that is stiff 
dry, and pedantic. To his German home he is indebted for his 
superiority, at any rate, relatively eminent, in the polyphonic style; 
his broad, deep stream of harmony; his extensive knowledge, 
embracing the musical productions of all nations and all times, 
and, lastly, the occasional cries of natural emotion bursting forth 
from out of deep inward fervor. No one will ever think of 
including gushing exuberance of feeling among the qualities 
peculiar to this kind of music, though it is not quite without 
touches which awake an invigorating echo in the hearer’s heart. 
Many instances of this are to be found in the parts of Alice 
Valentine, and Marcel. No branch of art is so much a combina- 
tion as opera. Being the result of forces and elements altogether 
different, and thwarting and crossing one another in various ways 
it requires on every side mutual concessions, Subjected to the 
collision of the most varied artistic duties, and consequently 
reduced to nothing but compromises, it reminds us of a constitu- 
tional state, with its floating balance of power. But it was 
precisely upon this ground that the flexible nature of Meyerbeer. 
the clever mediator between opposite considerations and conditions, 
was most brilliantly employed. We always see him doing one 
thing and yet not neglecting the other, but, through difficulties 
and obstacles of a thousand kinds, following up his object with a 
keen eye and pliant skilfulness. ‘To him was given the power of 
serving more than one master, and yet, to a certain extent, of 
pleasing each of them. Looking with one eye to the effect, and, 
with the other, to the ten commandments of art, hefendeavored to 
please the gaping mass, and yet not to forfeit the respect of his 
more serious colleagues. Despite his undisguised tendency to 
realistic bye carn. he hesitated breaking through the natural 
limits and objective forms of music, and delivering the latter, as if 
claimed as no one's property, to sovereign dramatic caprice. ‘The 
means brought into play in Meyerbeer’s operas are of an indescri- 
bably complicated nature. The composer ruled, as absolute lord 
+ master, over the inexhaustible store of characteristic delicacies 
of expression accumulated by the development of the art during 
more than three centuries, and placed by it at the disposal of his 
cunning hand, All the riches of a tone-language which had 
gained the power of calling everything by its right name, and 
giving utterance to the most subtle combinations of feeling, had 
me his own ;, whatever the works of old as well as of modern 
He sa contained in the way of refinement of modulation, 
armony, and rhythm, of brilliancy and charm of instrumentation 
Cs pe vocal combination, lay open before his mind. Roman 
ba olic and Protestant church-music, national songs, classical 
ber — opera, and the orchestra of our German masters 
= - for him their treasures, all filled to overflowing. But 
hv erlioz asserts that Meyerbeer’s scores are encyclopeedias, 
dis a 18 & wrong done to the composer, because it only: 
ike Re the one side of the case and conse. the other. Works 
aa obert and the Huguenots are by no means a mere collection 
. etails collected from all sides, and heaped together hugger- 
ugger ; on the contrary, the elements from whic they. sprang 


such as it was conceived by the composer, who, by the manner i 
which he adopted, re-formed, and blended ‘the we fe ready to his 
hands, became the founder, or, to s more correctly, the 
perfecter of a new and distinctly marked kind of style. Nor were 
his efforts in any way confined to the business of collecting, 
developing, and organically combining. He has added a great 
deal that is purely individual and totally his own, and, in the 
scale of the feelings, struck tones which no hand had ever struck 
before him. It is true that this increase in our capabilities of 
musically dramatic expression diverges widely from the healthy 
medium of human feeling ; the most remote heights and abysses 
of passion are the regions from which it proceeds, and this brings 
us to another characteristic trait in Meyerbeer’s creations, namely : 

The importance of an artist can be fully appreciated and 
properly valued only in connection with the most inward nature 
and with the spiritual signature of the time to which his life and 
his labors belong, for that is the ground which bears and nourishes 
his creations ; to that is he indebted for the matter which his hands 
have moulded, for the impressions and impulses which fill his soul, 
and receive from the energy of his will, and the power of his imagi- 
nation, their individual existence, defined objectivity, and beauty 
of outward seeming. ‘The more noble and sterling the matter he 
finds ready for him, and the more truthful and more convincin 
the mode in which it is represented in his works, the nearer will 
those works approach to the Highest and the Absolute. With the 
same internal necessity as that with which the fruit follows the 
blossom, we find in due historical course fulness and multifariousness 
of separate detail take the place of calm beauty, contented within 
itself, unlimited in idea, but harmoniously limited in “outward 
seeming. The various elements which previously forced them- 
selves into a single whole, abandon their connection with one 
another, in order that each may be able to spread out more richly 
and freely for itself. In other words, there is a certain period in 
every art when the classical or ideal style is changed into the 
characteristic or realistic, and the transition stage in this process 
is always romanticism. Meyerbeer’s operas were the children of a 
period when, in all branches of music, development led downwards, 
unless it perceived with lofty eye the Ideal before it, and did not 
receive the purest models of beauty as the inheritance of a more 
favored The empire of the mind knows neither inaction 
nor repetition ; on the contrary, it presents us with the spectacle 
of everlasting becoming and changing, of restless arising and 
perishing. When musical art had achieved its greatest triumphs, 
and reproduced the universally Human in a series of the most 
refulgent forms, which, at least as regards quality, exhausted the 
essence of beauty, those who came afterwards, supposing they 
wished to be in any way artistically active, had no other course 
left than to resolve the latter into its component parts, and, by 
moulding these parts separately, to obtain new circles of life. 
Severely, strictly, coyly, and like so many buds, are the creations 
of the pree-classical development closed. ‘They make up for what 
they want in variety of purport by energy, inspiration, and 
elevation of feeling. ‘The classical work of art unites inward 
fullness to the highest nobleness of representation. Inward 
nature and outward seeming, idea and expression, are blended down 
in it into the purest agreement. The post-classical production is 
rendered more or less loose by its relation to the niversal, but 
escapes with impunity by the richness of the details and their 
virtuoso-like treatment. As we may compare the dramas of 
Zschylus to the operas of Gluck, and the dramas of cy to 
the operas of Mozart, so are we reminded, in an equal degree, by 
the works of Meyerbeer, and those of his most prominent con- 
temporaries, of the poetry of Euripides. In fact, there are two 
qualities which constitute the character of realism, and cause it to 
stand in sharp contrast to the idealistic style. It is a part of its 
nature to represent every subject with the most palpable 
precision, and, ollowing the impulse to mirror, in the most faithful 
and complete manner, the actual world, with all its defects, crimes, 
and chances, it seizes upon subjects, or those sides of them, which 
classical art spurns, because they are not capable of being chan ged 
and resolved into beauty of outward form. We have now to 
endeavor to consider our subject from the point of view to which 
we have thus briefly referred. 





in the closest relation to the form of the musical drama, 





(To be continued.) 
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MEYERBEER.* 

La semaine est au deuil et aux regrets. Lundi matin, de bonne 
heure, le bruit s’est répandu, avec cette rapidité foudroyante qui 
emporte et propage les sinistres nouvelles, que Meyerbeer venait de 
succomber a une courte maladie, ignorée de ses plus intimes amis. Ce 
grand malheur a d’abord causé un douloureux étonnement. On 
refusait d’y croire; on courait aux renseignements ; on s’abordait, on 
s'interrogeait avec une lueur d’espérance qui dut bientdt faire place 4 
la plus cruelle certitude. Dans cette vie si affairée de Paris, il semble 
qu’on ait vu la veille les personnes que l’on n’a point rencontrées 
depuis cing ou six jours. Tous ces derniers temps, on voyait assez 
souvent Meyerbeer soit sur les boulevards, soit aux abords de l’Opéra. 
Il redoublait d’activité et d’énergie & mesure que ses forces s’épuisaient 
et que sa santé s’affaiblissait, sans qu'il y prit garde. Une volonté 
indomptable le soutenait; jamais il n’a compté avec le temps; il 
paraissait croire que son corps était indestructible comme sa renommée 
est immortelle. Il était agé de soixante-douze ans. Ce n’est pas dans 
quelques lignes écrites sous une impression navrante que l’on pourrait 
apprécier dignement l’ceuvre de ce grand génie et l’influence prodigi- 
euse qu'elle a eue sur l’art de ce siécle, ni méme raconter cette vie si 
pleine, si laborieuse et si éclatante. Par une coincidence qui nous a 
frappé, le sixitme volume dela Biographie des musiciens, de M. Fétis, publié 
tout récemment, contenait la notion la plus exacte et la plus compléte qui 
ait paru sur Meyerbeer. Plusieurs journaux, s’emparant de ce travail, 
l’ont reproduit et répété a l’envi, quelques jours seulement avant la 
mort du maitre, et sans se douter, hélas! qu’ils ouvraient leurs 
colonnes & une nécrologie. 

Au mois d’octobre dernier, Meyerbeer est venu s’installer dans un 


appartement de la rue Montaigne, aux Champs-Elysées, avec l’inten-. 


tion bien arrétée de faire jouer cette Africaine, attendue et réclamée 
avec une impatience qui honorait l’auteur et en méme temps l’effrayait. 
Il s’en expliquait trés sincérement avec ses amis, Plus il avait tardé 
par des circonstances qui ne dépendaient pas seulement de lui, plus sa 
responsabilité devenait grande et son hésitation naturelle. L’cuvre 
était entitrement achevée, et déposée depuis 1852, quoi qu’on ait pu 
dire; car on ne lui a épargné a ce sujet ni les railleries, ni les somma- 
tions, ni les mises en demeure. Mais si ces violences de 1’opinion 
l’étonnaient et l’affligeaient par moments, elles ne le détournaient 
jamais de son but et ne le faisaient ni avancer ni reculer d’un pas dans 
la voie qu’il s’était tracée. Il savait de quelle importance est l’execu- 
tion pour le succés d’un drame lyrique, et il cherchait des interprétes, 
sinon rares et introuvables, comme on l’a prétendu, tout au moins 
doués des moyens et des ressources nécessaires pour chanter ses réles 
tels qu’il les avait écrits. La retraite imprévue de Mlle Cruvelli le 
jeta dans un grand embarras; il regretta sans cesse cette voix si 
puissante et ces grands élans passionnés; c’était bien 14 son A/fricaine, 
et si elle fat restée 4 l'Opéra, depuis longtemps nous aurions applaudi le 
nouveau chef-d’ceuvre, Quand il fut bien convaincu que la jeune 
artiste sur laquelle il avait tant compté quittait définitivement le 
théatre, il s’occupa des différentes cantatrices qui se propo:aient ou 
qu’on lui proposaié  l’essai. Mais les unes n’avaient pas la voix assez 

levée ou assez étendue; d’autres, fort célébres & l’étranger et fort 
applaudies, échouaient tristement 4 Paris. Enfin, Mile Sax lui ayant 
paru réunir les qualités principales exigées par le réle, il était surtout 
venu pour l’entendre dans la Juive et ins les Huguenots, pour suivre 
ses progres et, au besoin, pour la faire travailler sous ses yeux, pour lui 
donner des conseils et des lecons, 

A ce dernier voyage ses amis l’avaient trouvé fort ‘changé ; ils 
avaient été frappés de son excessive maigreur. Mais rien ne pouvait 
Vabbatre ni le retenir, tant la vie était intense dans ce corps délabré, 
tant il y avait dans son regard de clarté, d’assurance et de flamme. II 
parlait de ses projets comme un homme de trente ans, sans tenir aucun 
compte de ses indispositions ni de ses souffrances, Il racontait avec 
une simplicité presque enjouée que l’avant-dernier hiver lui avait été 
rude et pénible, et qu'il avait passé plusieurs mois dans sa chambre ou 
dans son lit. “ J’ai un excellent docteur 4 Berlin, disait-il, qui connait 
toutes mes infirmités et qui les soigne 4 merveille. Mais que voulez- 
vous! l’instrument n’est pas bon, et, tandis qu'il raccommode et arrange 
une corde, l’autre se dérange et se brise.” Et il passait a d’autres 
sujets; on l’engageait vivement a se ménager, & prendre soin de lui, 4 
suivre un régime uniforme. Ille promettait avec une docilité affec- 
tueuse, bien décidé a tenir sa parole. En effet, cet hiver il n’est pas 
allé beaucoup dans le monde et a refusé presque toutes les invitations ; 
il a diné deux ou trois fois avec quelques amis; nous l’avons vu tres- 
heureux, trés-rajeuni, chez M. le comte Pillet-Will, le soir ot l’on a 
exécuté la messe de Rossini, qu’il avait déja entendue & la répétition, 





* By A. de Rovray. This was one of the very last feuwilletons of the late 
M. Fiorentino, who, in the Moniteur Universel, assumed the nom de guerre of 
De Rovray. We recommend its perusal to the author of the article entitled 


Meyerbeer a Character, which Mr. Charles Dickens so unaccountably allowed 
to creep into and disgrace the pages of his Ali the Year Round (May 28). 





et nul, parmi tous ces auditeurs transportés d’enthousiasme, n’applaud- 
issait plus vivement que Meyerbeer ni de meilleur coeur. 1] s’est beau- 
coup moins prodigué que les années précédentes; mais lorsqu’il 
s'agissait de son art, il n’entendait plus rien. Que de fois, pendant des 
heures entiéres, blotti au fond d’une loge, pour que sa présence 
n’intimidat pas un débutant, il le suivait avec une application soutenue 
pesant chaque note et cherchant le parti qu’il en pourrait tirer! Que 
de fois, foreé d’aller & une répétition ou de se trouver de bonne heure 
au théatre, il prenait ses repas dans le premier café venu, sans songer 
que rien n’était plus nuisible 4 un homme de son Age, d'une santé si 
affaiblie et si languissante! Que de fois n’a-t-il pas fait répéter chez 
lui Mile Sax, Villaret, d’autres artistes, 4 qui il donnait des lecons, 
trés-longues, trés minutieuses, d’ov il sortait rendu de fatigue, exténué 
épuisé, 

Psa bienveillance et son indulgence étaient extrémes; d’un accts 
facile, de manitres charmantes, jamais sa porte (et Dieu sait si elle 
était assiégée!) n’a été fermée 4 aucun artiste. Homme du monde 
accompli et maitre incomparable, placé au premier rang par son génie, 
par sa grande position de fortune, par ses succés, par les honneurs dont 
tous les souverains de l'Europe l’avaient comblé, il était d’une affabilité 
rare, d’une réserve et d’une politesse qui ne se démentaient jamais, 
meme quand sa patience était & bout. Aux répétitions, on ne I’a 
jamais vu parler aux musiciens que le chapeau & la main; s'il devait 
reprendre ou redresser un artiste, il le faisait doucement, en particulier, 
et avec des ménagements infinis. Jamais il n’a blessé volontairement, 
ni contristé personne. Exemple illustre et mémorable a ceux qui, nés 
dans l’opulence ou dans les grandeurs, vivent dans l'obscurité et dans 
loisiveté! Jamais, on peut le dire, il n’a connu de repos qu’a l’heure 
supréme ov il a rendu le dernier souffle. Sa vie entiére, dupuis l’age 
de quatre ans, a été une suite de travaux, de voyages et d’études. 
Partout oi quelque ceuvre nouvelle se produisait, ot quelque artiste de 
talent faisait parler de lui, dans les grandes villes et dans les plus 
humbles bourgades, Meyerbeer accourait; il voulait tout voir, tout 
entendre, tout juger par lui-méme ; il voulait se rendre compte de tout; 
it traduisait 4 sa maniére le mot de Térence: “ Je suis artiste et rien 
de ce qui touche a l’art ne m’est étranger.” Ses deux grandes passions 
ont été l’amour du beau et le soin trop Jégitime de ‘sa gloire si noble- 
ment acquise. Il adorait son art, il respectait son ceuvre et son génie; 
il n’a point laissé périr entre ses mains les dons que Dieu lui avait 
départis, 

Tout a éte dit sur ses derniers moments. On a'méme dit des{choses 
qui ne sont pas exactes. Dans la premiére émotion causée par une si 
grande perte, on recueille avidement tous les bruits, tous les détails, et 
il est bien difficile de distinguer ce qui est vrai de ce qui appartient 4 
l'imagination des nouvellistes. Meyerbeer a été pris d’un léger malaise 
le samedi 28 avril. Il avait auprés de lui un domestique trés- 
intelligent, trés-fidéle, qui ne l’a point quitté une seconde et qui 1’a 
soigné avec un rare dévouement. On a aussitét averti son medécin, le 
docteur Otterbourg, qui n’a pas été alarmé d’abord pas une indisposi- 
tion habituelle au maitre et ne présentant aucun symptéme grave. 
Meyerbeer avait’ expressément recommandé qu’on n’ébruitat point sa 
maladie ; il craignait les visites, il craignait les journaux, si prompts a 
exagérer et 4 commenter une nouvelle de cette nature, qui aurait pu 
troubler et inquiéter sa famille. Il avai défendu & son valet de 
chambre d’écrire 4 Berlin; il ne se croyait point si sérieusement 
malade et personne ne le croyait autour de lui. Mais le jeudi suivant 
aucun mieux ne s’étant déclaré, de l’avis de son médecin ordinaire qui 
ne voulait point assumer sur lui seul une si grande responsabilité, et 
avec le consentement du maitre, on fit appeler le docteur Rayer qui 
prescrivit quelques remédes, rendus malheureusement inefficaces pat 
l'état de faiblesse et d’épuisement ov le malade tombait d’heure en heure. 
Le samedi 80 avril, huit jours aprés que Meyerbeer s’était alité, tout 
espoir était perdu. On avait cependant expédié une dépéche télé- 
graphique a Berlin, par une pieuse désobéissance aux ordres du maitre, 
et ses deux filles ont pu arriver temps pour recevoir son dernier soupir. 
Dans la nuit du dimanche au lundi, vers une heure du matin, le maitre 
a remercié les personnes qui l’entouraient. «‘ Je suis touché, a-t-il dit, 
de vos bons soins et de l’affection que vous me témoignez.” Puis il 
s'est retourné sur un cété et a paru vouloir dormir; le pouls déclinait 
rapidement; la respiration devenait de plus en plus faible ; le malade 
n’a plus prononeé que quelques mots presque insaisissables, et a cinq 
heures quarante minutes il a poussé un grand soupir et il s'est éteint 
sans souffrance. 4 

D’aprés les dernigres dispositions trouvées sous un pli scellé dans 
son portefeuille de voyage, ses restes mortels ont dd étre transportés 
i Berlin, Le culte israelité interdit, toute pompe et tout service pro- 
visoire au temple; mais la France ne pouvait laisser partir ce grand 
cercueil sans aucune manifestation. Elle ne pouvait se séparer de 
Meyerbeer sans lui adresser comme un dernier applaudissement et un 
supréme adieu. On s’est arrété & un moyen terme; il n'y a pas eu 
de cérémonie religieuse, et selon la volonté du maitre, son corps est partl 
par un train spécial. On vous a raconté ses funérailles; vous avez plu 
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lire les discours prononeés 4 la gare. Une foule immense, od l'on 
remarquait tout ce qu'il yad d’illustre et de grand dans les lettres, dans 
les arts, dans les plus hautes classes et les plus distinguées de la 
société parisienne: un grand nombre de membres de L’Institut, des 
députations de la Société des auteurs, de celle des compositeurs et 
des artistes dramatiques, des illustrations de tout genre, tout ce grand 
peuple enfin qui admirait et applaudissait ses chefs-d’cuvre, a suivi le 
convoi funébre, et de la maison mortuaire jusqu’ 4 la gare le trajet a 
été triomphal.. Meyerbeer est une gloire frangsioe, et si son génie 
appartient au monde, s’il est juste que sa dépouille mortelle soit rendue 
au pays qui l'a vu naitre, Ja France, sa patrie adoptive, la France qu'il 
* a tant aimée, pour laquelle il a écrit tant d’ceuvres immortelles, a le 
droit de pmick he sa pensée et son cceur. A. ve Rovray. 


——- 


THE NATIONAL OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Mustoan Wortp. 


Smr,—Notwithstanding the late disastrous failure of the National 
Opera, the enterprise is to be renewed in a few weeks, under the 
auspices of two companies. Now, as the late failure is not the only one 
of the kind that the age has witnessed, and no reason can be assigned 
de facto why an Opera in the English language supported by native 
singers, if not by native writers, should not succeed, an inquiry into 
the causes of the ruinous results that have hitherto attended these 
enterprises is but a necessary preliminary to the new undertakings. 
An effort to clear the subject from the errors and confusion in which 
it is involved, may aid future speculators in avoiding the rocks and 
quicksands on which their predecessors have been wrecked. 

National art-institutes are the offsprings of national pride and the 
distinctions of race. They are the mirrors rather than the creators of 
the arts over which they preside. They have neither the power to 
generate nor to stimulate them—their office being that of reflectors 
only}; nor have they hitherto fulfilled their mission with much honor 
to themselves or their protegés. A century of experience has placed these 
facts beyond dispute. A national institutiow of this kind may be 
compared to a convex lens, which, although it can neither create or 
even brighten the rays of light subjected to its influence, may, 
by concentration, render the objects on which it is directed 
somewhat more luminous and clear to the eye. But then the lens 
will act on the dullest as well as the brightest combination of colors, 
and it is certain that our great reflectors or refractors of the art-musical 
have hitherto been so misdirected as to serve little purpose but to make 
darkness visible, leaving the pure light of native genius to find 
nurture and protection as best it may. 

But to drop metaphor, our meaning will be obvious, if the reader 
will consider the conditions of success to these establishments, which 
are in fact mercantile ones—nothing more—and must stand or fall by 
merchant-law alone. There is a class of people who are accustomed to 
invest art-institutes with a kind of etherial halo, which exempts them 
from the common laws of demand and supply. They are to “ foster” 
and “ encourage ” the latent spark of native genius—to reform public 
taste, and to obtain from foreign nations tardy justice to English 
talent. Such are the objects proposed by the founders of these 
establishments, and accredited by the public. In what way these 
results are to be obtained we are not told. The old Lyceum Theatre, 
burnt down about thirty years ago, was opened for a purpose similar 
to that of the late establishment, and with precisely the same result. 
After a career of about ten years the proprietor, in order to avert the 
impending ruin to which his “ encouragement” of native genius had 
brought him, introduced foreign operas with English words, when, 
forthwith a clamour was raised by the natives, who threatened to pull 
the theatre about the manager's ears if he did not keep his covenant 
with them. He appealed to the public, telling them that English operas 
with English music had been the most ruinous speculation in which 
he had ever embarked. ‘The appeal was allowed, the clamour 
poy and so ended this attempt to establish an English opera in 

ndon. 

Now, if we examine the nature of these establishments and their 
dependence on the lyrical writers on one hand and the public on the 
other, we shall discover some of the causes of the ruinous results that 
have hitherto attended such enterprises. All great works of art have 
two measures of value, a popular and intrinsic one. The former 
depends on the state of public taste when the work is produced ; the 
latter is determined by the fiat of posterity alone. These two art- 
meters are often as distinct as light and darkness. When Mozart’s 
Inusic was first introduced into this country, it had no popular value 
whatever. Haydn’s had very little compared to what it has since 
attained. There is extant a painphlet, written by William Jackson, 
of Exeter, in which we are told that the symphonies of Haydn 
and Mozart bear the same relation to good music that “the ravings 


seventh edition, it must have spoken the sentiments of a large portion 
of the musical profession and public. The reader is familiar with the 
well-known story of Mozart’s quartets 'being returned by the 
arp and publishers as filled with “errors of the pen.” Here we 

ave an excellent example of the difference between ephemeral and 
permanent fame, between popular and intrinsic worth. Jackson was 
& popular writer of his time; what is his fame now? ahd what that 
of the two “ bedlamites,’ Haydn and Mozart? These twin-stars of the 
musical hemisphere wanted another age to be understood. It was the 
same with Handel. It was only within the last ten years of his 
long life that his reputation showed any sign of reaching the height 
which it has since attained. It was the state of public feeling twenty 
five years after his death, which produced the commemoration concerts 
at Westminster Abbey, that laid the corner stone of the imperishable 
temple of his fame as it now stands. 

The director of a national opera should not only possess a thorough 
knowledge of the art in which he is speculating, but should be compe- 
tent to apply this knowledge to the state of popular taste on which he 
must rely for support. In the want of this latter requisite has lain the 
fundamental error of the management of the late establishment. 
That Mr. Harrison, with all his professional knowledge, his experience 
of theatrical business and of theatrical audiences, should have so 
lamentably mistaken his path, is singular. The vessel of his enter- 
prise has struck on the rock of “ encouragement” to the native artist. 
He has “encouraged” Messrs. Balfe and Wallace to compromise 
their reputation by making the theatre a “ go-between ” for obtaining 
large sums of money from the publishers for music that the public 
wotild not tolerate at the theatre. He has “encouraged” a number 
of writers to put forth heaps of abortive inspiration for the same 
purpose, the “ national opera” serving the not very dignified purpose 
of a sort of sieve, or refiner, for rendering music, worthless for its 
ostensible object, saleable at the music-shops. Mr. Balfe’s first contri- 
bution to the new establishment, the Rose of Castile, although by no 
means a work of first-rate excellence, hit the popular taste, and gave 
the enterprise a good start, and Mr. Harrison was lured by his first 
success into extending encouragement too far to native taleut. 

Your obedient servant, 
Fugalbars, East- Walton. 
(To be continued). 


— 
LuanpupNo.—The concert which took place the first evening of the 
Eisteddfod was attended by a large and fashionable company.! { The 
talent, vocal and instrumental, comprised the names of Miss Edith and 
Miss Kate Wynne, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd 
Gwalia), Miss Kate Roberts, Mr. E. W. Thomas, and Mr. Edward 
Matthews (Beaumaris). The concert commenced with an introductory 
chorus by the Birkenhead choir, accompanied by a band of harps. 
‘This was followed by Llew Liwyvo singing a Welsh song. Miss Kate 
Roberts gave a solo on the pianoforte—the “ Rising of the Lark,” 
with variations, which was much applauded. “I cannot mind my 
wheel” was then sung with much pathos by Miss Kate Wynne, who 
received a hearty encore, Mr. Lewis Thomas gave “ O ruddier than 
the cherry,” and received a loud encore. Miss Edith Wynne sang 
the “ Pilgrim’s Path” with great sweetness, and was encored. There 
was an ovation of applause when a lady stepped forward and presented 
her with a bouquet. A solo on the violin, by Mr. E. W. Thomas, was 
followed by Pearsall’s part-song ‘“‘ Who will o’er the downs.” Mr. 
Cummings gave “The pilgrim of love,” and was loudly and 
deservedly encored. A duet on the harp, by Mr. John Thomas and 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, quite electrified the audience. “ The 
soldier’s wife’s lament,” a song, was next sang in a sweet plaintive 
voice and manner by Miss Jane Owen, Dinorwic, a very young little 
lady indeed. This song was also encored. Owain Alaw then gave 
“The Train” in his usual droll manner, and being encored he gave 
“ Hen wlad fy nhadau,” in which nearly everybody joined in chorus. 
The second part was concluded by the choir singing ‘“* March of the 
men of Harlech,” accompanied by Mr. John Thomas and two other 
harpists. It was most warmly applauded.—North Wales Chronicle, 
August 27. 
Eror.—Miss Burgiss, thirteen years organist of St. John’s Church, 
has been presented by the Choral Association with a silver cream jug 
on the occasion of her marriage with Mr. A. J. Blackman of Southam, 
Warwick. Miss Burgiss was also presented with testimonials by 
several members of the congregation of St. John’s. The band of the 
Windsor Volunteers serenaded Miss Burgiss on the eve of the 
wedding ; and her brother, Mr. F. Burgiss, is appointed organist of St. 
John’s in her stead 


—. —— 
Mop.us. LiepHarpt has left London for Glasgow, where she is 
engaged by the Abstainer’s Union to sing at two concerts mm the 


Seprimus Oorave. 





of a bedlamite bear to common sense.” As ‘the pamphlet reached the 
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MARRIAGE. 


On the 1st inst., at St. John’s, Notting Hill, by the Rev. H. H. 
Letchworth, M.A., Witt1am Henry Horwoop, eldest son of Henry 
Hopwoop, Esq., of Richmond, Surrey, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Gzorce Monxuovsg, Esq., of Chepstow House, Bayswater. 
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HE inauguration of Rossini’s statue at Pesaro, his natal town, 

has been the occasion of a magnificent and extraordinary 

solemnity. To the Corriere dell’ Emilia, a local journal, we are 
partly indebted for the following details :— 

To give the festival a character the most imposing and the most 
national, two ministers, Signors Peruzzi and Manna, paid an 
especial visit to Pesaro. The object of their visit was made known 
by the Minister of the Interior, Signor Peruzzi, in presence of a 
distinguished assembly, who “assisted” at the presentation of a 
gold medal struck by the City of Florence in honor of Rossini. 
This medal, offered by the Florentine deputation, was received by 
Count Perticarti in the name of the City of Pesaro. The speech 
of the minister was not merely applauded ; it created veritable 
enthusiasm. The speaker announced that His Majesty the King 
of Italy had made use of this occasion to decorate the eminent 
composer with the Grand Cordon of Saint Maurice and Lazarus. 

Meanwhile the hour drew nigh which had been appointed for 
the uncovering of the statue of the master. The statue, the work 
of Marochetti, was placed near to the railway station, “in order 
that travellers passing by might bless the town of Pesaro which had 
the good fortune to be the birth-place of so great a genius.” 

A platform had been erected for an immense orchestra capable 
of accommodating five hundred instrumentalists and choristers. 
Ladies of rank and fashion, deputies, senators, marshalls, 
generals, judges, magistrates, artists, litterarians, journalists, 
and the crowd of the curious, all were wrapt in silence. 
The orchestra, composed of executants, each one of which was 
an eminent solo-player, was directed by the excellent chef 
Mariani, who holds the first rank in the estimation of Italian 
connoisseurs. The overture to La Gazza Ladra, which formed 
the prelude of the concert, was rendered with admirable precision. 
The hymn of Mercadante was then sung. It is composed entirely 
on motives by Rossini, put together with exceeding art, and con- 
stituting an harmonious whole, perfectly in keeping with the 





words provided by Professor Mercantini. The hymn was en- 
cored with acclamations, and the whole repeated. The next per- 
formance was the overture to Semiramide, a marvellous achievement 
on the part of the band; it seemed as though one instrument was 
sending forth a thousand voices in each breath, and this notwith- 
standing the space occupied by the instrumentalists was so large 
that the players$could hardly hear each other from the extremities. 

The concert fhaving terminated, the deputy Briganti Bellini 
pronounced a brief {discourse, which ;was received with cries of 
“¢ Long live the King!”, ‘‘Long live the National Independence !”, 
commingled with numberless “ vivats’” addressed to Rossini, 
Mercadante and Mariani. At the termination of the ceremony 
their arrived a despatch from Bologna, which had associated itself 
with Pesaro to render homage to Rossini. It was read by Count 
Carlo Pepoli, representing the City of Bologna. 

In the evening the streets of Pesaro were illuminated. The 
band of the NationaljGuard of Bologna executed popular morceaux 
—mostly from Rossini’s operas—which the people applauded 
vehemently. In the streets, in the cafés, there was going on an 
eternal interchange of salutations, shaking of hands, the recogni- 
tion of friends from remote places, who had not seen each other 
for many years, presentation of persons known to one another only 
by name. One might have said, indeed, that there was a congress 
of artists, and that Pesaro, which proffered hospitality to them, 
was equally proud to celebrate the glory of her illustrious son, 
Rossini. ¢ 

But now they direct their steps towards the Théatre-Rossini. The 
salle is elegant, and sufficiently large for the town and ordinary 
occasions. At present it is far too fcircumscribed, as one may 
guess. A cantata by Pacini began the soireé, and was loudly 
applauded, more particularly {the introduction, the execution of 
which was perfect. The words of Pacini’s cantata were also sup- 
plied by Mercantini. Pacini was recalled several times. Other 
pieces were received with no less favor. Signor Badiali sang like 
a young man. Signor Zucchini exhibited first rate buffo powers. 
Mdlle. Macleod-Lanari, an expert and graceful singer, and Mdlle. 
Henrietta Sgarzi, with a beautiful soprano voice, obtained much 
applause. The last named lady was admirable in the ‘ Inflam- 
matus” air with chorus from the Stabat Mater, and Signor Badiali 
showed style and talent both in the air “‘ Pro Peccatis.” 

The Rossinian Commission merits the highest praise-for the care 
and exquisite taste with which it has conducted and organized the 
Festival. ‘The artists, on their part, who so joyfully lent the aid 
of their talent to this touching solemnity, have entitled themselves 
to the thanks of Italy and the Musical World. 

It has been already stated that fen consecutive representations 
of Guillaume Tell constituted the prelude to the fétes of Pesaro. 

The official letter by which Signor Peruzzi, Minister of the 
Interior to His Majesty Victor-Emmanuel, announced.to Rossini 
his nomination to the dignity of the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Saints Maurice and Lazarus, has appeared in several papers, and 
is as follows :— 

‘‘ItusTRious SigNor,—The Festival by which Pesaro celebrates the 
‘name “ dalla S, V.” has been for the first time, under the reign of 
Victor-Emmanuel, a national solemnity, because the barriers which 
held them divided being destroyed the populations of all parts of Italy 
have hastened hither for one object, fraternising, not only in spirit and 
intention, but by their presence in paying homage to a sublime genius. 

“His Majesty the King, who makes himself the interpreter of every 
noble aspiration of Italy, has been desirous on this happy occasion to 
decorate you with the Grand Cordon of Saints Maurice and Lazarus, 
intending thereby not only to render honor to the man whom all 
Europe honors, but to pay a national debt, and to signify, moreover, 
the love and admiration of Italy for her Great Citizen. 


“In acquitting myself of the agreeable mission of announcing to you 
this decision of my Sovereign, and in transmitting to you the insignia 
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of the decoration which has been conferred on you, I esteem myself 
happy in ex g to you the sentiments of admiration and reverence 
with which I have the honor to sign myself, 
Your very devoted, Usatpino Peruzzi.” 

The commemoration was not confined to Pesaro. In Bologna, 
the city in which Rossini had dwelt for so long a period, the fol- 
lowing inscription, engraved on the “Stone of honor” at the 
Lyceum of Music, in the New Place Rossini, was inaugurated with 
great pomp on the day of San Gioacchino :— 








Qu: Enrrd Stopexte, Dr Quit Usc) Parincire 
Ds.ie Scienze Mvsicaut 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
BOLOGNA, 
Per DocuMento PERENNE’ DI ONORE 
Au Fietio Aporrivo, IntrrvLo De. Svo Home 
La CIRcosTanre Piazza, 
Questa L, a” Pose. 
M1 21 Agosto, 1864. 











Almost every city in Italy was represented at the Festival by its 
artists, professors, or dignitaries. Palermo was fépresented by 
Signor Lancia di Broto, Secretary of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, and Signors Platania and Saladino, journalists’; Naples, by 
the two eminent professors of composition, Signors Conti and 
Serrao, and by Signor Florino, composer; Venice, by Signor 
Buzzola, Maestro di Capello of Saint Mark; Turin, by Signor 
Regli, editor of the Pirata; Florence, by the Count de Partirari- 
Gordiano, brother of Giulio, Count Appoliti, Pacini, the well- 
known composer, Mabellini, the celebrated contrapuntist, and 
Mariani, the best conductcs in Italy; Milan, by Signor Rossi, 
director of the Conservatoire, the two professors of composition, 
Signors Ronchetti and Lucca, and Signor Filippi, the feuilletoniste 
of La Perseveranza; and Bologna, by the Count di Pepoli, author 
of the libretto of I Puritani, and Mayor of Bologna, Signor 
Emiliani, the celebrated violinist, Signor Gollinelli, the eminent 
professor "of the pianoforte, the singers Ivanoff, Badiali, Giral- 
doni, Pedrazza and Guiglini, and the poet Mercantini. 





ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from Page 551). 

N the leap of the major second two consecutive major 

thirds are not allowed ; but this is not the case on 
that of the minor second, because the relation of a tritone is pro- 
duced by the former ; they are equally forbidden on the leap of 
the major third, on account of ‘the relation of the major fifth 
which results from them, as also on that of the fifth, because of 
the relation of the major seventh ; but on the contrary, they may 
be used on the leap of the major fourth. In the terminations two 
major thirds are permitted on the leap of the major second. 
8thly. In the course of a piece, full cadences, as well as 
demi-cadences, are forbidden ; but demi-cadences are ‘allowed in 
the two last bars. All the augmented leaps of intervals, the most 
of the diminished intervals, and the three sevenths, are forbidden, 
as well ascending as descending. Since it is not allowed to employ 
greater leaps than that of the octave in choruses for four parts, it 
follows, that none are allowed in this [species but. those intervals 
which are introduced in the 34th example. Those in the 35th 
example are permitted in the free style, either accompanied with 
instruments or not.* 9thly. Without absolute necessity, more 
than three consecutive thirds or sixths must not. be used in the 


7thly. 





* These figures and “ examples” allude to tables which it is impossible to 








direct motion. In counterpoint for two parts no pauses of more 
than three bars are to be used ; the measure being either alla breve 
2-4, 3-4, or 3-2, as it renders the composition relaxed. The tasto 
solo is an exception to this rule in composition, for three, four, or 
for a greater number of parts. If the leaps of the major seventh, 
and of the ninth, are forbidden in three or four parts, it is because 
they produce a harsh sound. 

Caaprer VIII.—(26.) It is impossible for a pupil to compose 
one or more parts on any subject, either from invention, or from 
the instructions of a master, without having previously well 
examined the nature of the subject; being well aware of the 
modes which it includes, and through which it ought to proceed. 
First it is needful to take a subject of the greatest simplicity in 
one of the eight church modes, or in one of the twenty-four 
modern modes most in use. It will hereafter be observable, that 
no melody whatever remains in the principal mode, which is signi- 
fied by the first and last note of the melody, but generally proceeds 
through all the relative modes. Thus in fig. $6 the first and last 
note of the subject belong to the perfect chord of ut major; the 
second and third belong to that of sol; the 4th and 5th to ut; 
and the 6th and 7th to Ja minor; the 8th and 9th to mi minor, 
and 10th to la ; the 11th to re minor, in case these two last are not 
taken in fa major; the 12th becomes the octave in sol; the 13th 
may be regarded as the root of ut major, or as the third in Ja 
minor, or as the 6th in mi, when the subject is in the singing 
part ; the 14th may be taken for the 5th in sol, which sol must not 
be used in any but composition for three or more parts, in order to 
make the cadence. In similar situations, occurring in composition 
for two parts, si is used instead. The terminations 6 8, and 
3 1, used in the 5th species, are called demi-cadances. 

(27.) When the plain chant is transferred from one part to 
another, which ought always to be practised, some change should 
be made in the harmony, as the ear naturally desires a variety of 
effect, and mere transposition of the counterpoint, an octave 
higher or lower, does not produce anything new. Whatsoever 
number of parts there are this should always be observed. 

(28.) None but perfect chords, and the chords of the sixth, being 
employed in the first species for three or four parts, it follows, that 
in pieces for two parts, the major and minor third, the major and 
minor sixth, the fifth and perfect octave may be used. The major 
and minor tenth are considered here as equivalent to the major and 
minor third. The unison then may be employed, but only at the 
beginning or ending. In an easy mode in which the subject is 
placed in the treble, any note, mi for instance, may have any of 
the six notes for its bass. If the same mi is in the bass, one of the 
notes may be placed in the treble, agreeably to the rules and ob- 
servations above mentioned. 

(20.) In composition for three parts the chords may be placed 
under mi when it isin the treble. Others will suit for the bass. 
The same chords will likewise suit four parts, only adding a fourth 
interval ; which will most usually be the octave, or the perfect 
fifth, the third, or the redoubled sixth. ‘The rules of good melody 
are never to be neglected, and should be observed as exactly as in 
plain chant. Some rules applicable to this subject, are subjoined :— 

1. After a leap of the sixth from the octave, in ascending, the 
melody should descend again, and vice versa ; that is, after the 
same descending leaps it should rise again. 2. The sensible note 
should invariably rise a major semitone on the tonic. 3. The 
fourth note, being accompanied by the major fourth, should 
descend on the third, especially when major, it not being necessrry 
to strike the expected chord, in the regular course of composition, 
because the deceptive cadences, otherwise called ingannos, are better 
until the principal cadence falls. Otto BEARD. 

( Zo b¢ continued.) 
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THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Hererorp, Aug. 30. 

The 141st Festival of the Three Choirs has begun with the happiest 
rospects. Since Chancellor Bysse, nearly 141 autumns ago, preached 
his famous sermon on the oft-quoted text from Ecclesiastes—that same 
Dr. Bysse who originated and helped to carry out the excellent idea 
of uniting the Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester in the 
cause of charity, with music for minister—things have rarely looked 
better. Phoebus, whose beams, all yesterday and to-day, have bathed 
the grey old city in a flood of sunshine, seems to mock at the weather- 
seers and their prophecies. We were to have rain, all this week for 
the benefit of Hereford, and all next week, for the good of Birmingham. 
The widows and orphans of the three counties, and the great hospital 
of the teaming business-mart of Warwickshire, were alike in a measure 
to be defrauded of their triennial harvest. On Sunday the worst 
anticipations were justified. Denso mists enveloped Malvern summits, 
from beacon to beacon ; and whether the eye dwelt with anxiety upon 
the broad flats of Worcester to the east, or listlessly wandered among 


. the slopes and valleys of Hereford to the west, it was al} one ; a heavy 


canopy of cloud hung over the plains and wrapped the hills in 
impenetrable gloom. The enjoyment of such a Sunday at Malvern 
was not to be coveted even by a jaded Londoner. Now all is changed; 
no more rain, no more cloud; but—to quote Wordsworth—* The 
green fields sleep in the sun” (green just now, it is true, by courtesy). 
How the fact of the rain being “over and gone” may affect other 
interests, seeing how scant and timid was the fall, it is, perhaps, as 
discreet not curiously to inquire; but that wet weather, under any 
conditions, acts prejudicially to these charity-aiding festivities is 
unquestionable. 

‘The zealous exertions of Mr. Townshend Smith, whose position as 
organist of the cathedral entitles him, according to immemorial 
custom, to that of conductor of the triennial performances, and without 
whom—as has been truly said, on more than one occasion—the 
Hereford music meeting at least would, years ago, have become matter 
of history, promise excellent results. The regiment of stewards, 
whose names were published yesterday, with the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county (for the second 7 as President, are entirely got together 
by his persevering assiduity. The grateful task of sharing the respon- 
sibilities of a possible deficit are divided among no less than half a 
hundred wealthy gentlemen; while a goodly company of “ Lady 
Patronesses ” (headed by Lady Bateman), who are caring for the ball, 
which, on Friday night, terminates the festival as usual, will doubtless 
use their influence, directly (as special pleaders in the shape of 
irresistible plateholders), or indirectly (in other various ways) on behalf 
of something of far higher importance than the ball—namely, the 
collections for the charity. With so many stewards, whatever may be 
the balance on the wrong side, it can but gently invade their 
individual purses; and this should operate as an extra stimulus to 
liberal donation. The programme of the musical performances has 
been alluded to in general terms; it is, therefore, unnecessary to do 
more than glance at its most prominent features. There are not too 
many solo singers; but every one on the list is good, as will be 
admitted when Madlle. Titiens and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
(sopranos), Mesdames Sainton Dolby and Weiss (contraltos), Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Montem Smith (tenors), Messrs. Santley and Weiss 
wrasse, are named. The band, between sixty and seventy strong— 
with Messrs. Blagrove and Willy (violins), R. Blagrove and Glanville 
(violas), G. Collins, H. Chipp, and G. Calkin (violoncellos), Howell 
and Severn (double basses), as principal stringed instruments, and pro- 
fessors of ‘* wood,” “ brass,” and ‘“ percussion” to match—is selected 
from the ranks of the best London orchestras. The chorus, which, in 
addition to the members of the Choirs, includes the choral societies of 
the three counties, together with delegates from other places, has been 
judiciously increased in numbers since 1861; while Messrs. Amott and 
Done, by reason of their position of Cathedral organists and Mr. 
‘Townshend Smith’s most immediate brothers in ecclesiastical harmony, 
again exert their prerogatives—the former at the organ, in the 
oratorios, the latter at the pianoforte, in the evenings, when songs 
happen to be in request which can dispense with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

‘This morning full choral service was performed in the Cathedral by 
the members of the ‘lhree Choirs, Mr. Done officiating as organist. 
‘The music introduced at these services has been selected by Sir F. G. 
Ousely and Mr. Goss; and as we find the name of the former down 
twice and that of the latter once, in the catalogue, it must be presumed 
that Mr. Goss proposed the music of the Oxford Musical Professor and 
Sir F. G. Ousely that of the organist of St, Paul’s. The service to-day 
was enriched by “ Ousely in C” and Kent’s anthem, “Blessed be 
Thou ”—Mr. Done giving as voluntary-prologue, a beautiful andante (in 
F) by Mr. Henry S:nart (who ought to write more for the organ, seeing 
how well he wriies), and, for voluntary-epilogne, one of the noble and 
impressive fugues of J. 8, Bach (C minor.) 





After service a sermon, interesting {on its own account, as well as 
appropriate to the occasion, was preached by the Rev. W. E. Evans, 
Canon-Residentiary, who selected for his text verse 23, chap. 11, of 2d 
Corinthians—* Are they ministers of Christ?” ‘hese services, which 
begin at half-past eight, are to be continued through the week ; so that 
the most uncompromising adversaries of the festival cannot any longer 
complain that the cathedral is put from its sacred and proper uses by 
the daily performances of oratorios. It is some years since this wise 
and prudent step was adopted ; and now at all the triennial meetings 
of the choir the early morning services take place just as if there were 
no festival at all. For nearly twenty years the cathedral undergoing 
an extensive process of reparation, restoration and decoration, the 
ordinary services were held in the nave. About a twelvemonth ago, 
however, the choir was re-opened. Among other additions and im- 
provements the attention of musical amateurs is attracted to a new 
organ, erected by the London firm of Gray and Davison—one of the 
largest, and by concurrent testimony likely to prove one of the most 
effective, cathedral organs of modern times and English manufacture, 
This imposing instrument has three complete manuals, pedal organ 
with 47 stops, and 2,364 pipes. Some of the finest pipes of the old 
organ (built by Renatus Harris in the reign of Charles II.) are incor- 
porated in the new one, which is placed in the first arch on the south 
side of the choir, the great organ and choir organ projecting over the 
stall-work, while the swell is accommodated in the ¢riforium. The 
organist plays from behind the stalls. The front of the organ— 
designed by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the architect engaged by the Dean 
and Chapter to superintend the work of restoration—consists of 
enormous metal pipes, artistically grouped, supported by wrought 
ironwork and decorated with gold and colours. Nevertheless (as is 
invariably the case), there is still something todo. ‘The organ is by 
no means in thorough working order, while three of the 47 pipes are 
deficient, owing, it is said (as is invariably the case) to “ want of 
funds.” When were a dean and chapter not “in want of funds?” 
Of course the people of Hereford city, if not of Herefordshire, will supply 
what is requisite, and get their organ completed as speedily as may be 
possible. If they fail to do this they deserve being reduced to the 
shift of a harmonium. The festival orchestra being this time erected 
at the west end of the cathedral, facing the choir (an innovation jus- 
tified by the manifest improvement in the effect of the performances), 
the new instrument is only available for the morning services, and a 
temporary organ has been provided by the same makers for the 
oratorios. This isa pity, both for Mr. Amott of Glocester, who would 
doubtless have liked the big stranger to be submitted to the pressure 
of his own hands and feet as well as of those of Mr, Done of 
Worcester, and for the patrons of the festival, who would naturally 
wish to hear the festival music under every conceivable advantage. 
Unfortunately, it can’t be helped. 

A work better calculated to “inaugurate” a festival than Haydn's 
oratorio, The Creation, could hardly be imagined. While among really 
great oratorios perhaps the simplest, it is at once the most naturally 
engaging and cheerfully melodious of them all—just as its composer, 
though lacking the depth of Bach, the strength and majesty of 
Handel, the passion and sweetness of Mozart, the rich imagination of 
Beethoven, was still, among really great composers—and assuredly he 
must take rank as one of the immortal few—the most habitually 
bright and happy, with a mind as serene and unclouded as his fancy 
was genial, 
* Rohrau gab ihm Leben, 

Europa ungetheilten Beifali, 

Der Tod den Zutritt zu den ewigen Harmonien.” 

When the music of Haydn no longer charms it will be a sign of 
decay; the art knows nothing more innocent and pure. Mr. Town- 
shend Smith cannot fairly be praised for including in his scheme only 
the first and second parts of Haydn’s masterpiece. The search after 
variety is commendable enough, but it should not be exercised to the dis- 
paragement ofa great and perfect composition. Moreover, we are taught 
to believe that in the work of the cosmogony the crowning triumph was 
the creation of man ; and it so happens that the third and last part of 
Haydn’s oratorio is precisely that in which our first parents (alluded to 
by the tenor air, ‘‘ In native worth”) are introduced—objects certainly 
of greater interest (as Haydn himself, to judge by his music, must have 
felt) than the birds and beasts, the insects, reptilesand «‘ great whales. 
However, two parts were preferable to none, more especially as what 
was announced to follow—namely, the magnificent overture to Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul and Beethoven’s clear, pellucid, vigorous Mass in C 
(his first—how different from his second and last!)—were pieces, if 
not exactly well matched, or indeed, in any imaginable way connected, 
as music altogether unimpeachable. In the programme Beethoven’s 
Mass is daintly termed ‘Service ;”' which, if accepted as precedent, 
should impose the necessity whenever Mozart's Reguiem is done again 
to advertise it as ‘‘ Mozart’s Burial Service.” ‘True, a piece of music, 
if beautiful and good, by any other name would sound as sweet (Latin 
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words notwithstanding), just as “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” The singers in the first part of The Creation were 
Mdlle. Titiens, to whose share fell “ The marvellous work” (with 
chorus), and the never-tiring air, “ With verdure clad ;” Mr. Montem 
Smith (brother of the conductor), who was charged with “ Now vanish 
before the holy beams,” and some of the most striking tenor recita- 
tives; and Mr. Weiss, who undertook all the bass recitatives, together 
with the somewhat melodramatic ‘“ Rolling with foaming billows.” 

In the second part Mdlle. Titiens gave way t> Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, upon whom, of course, devolved ‘‘ On mighty pens,” with 
its trills and florid divisions; Mr. Santley displaced Mr. Weiss, and, 
besides the recitatives, had apportioned to him the air, ‘ Now in fullest 
glory ;” and Mr. Montem Smith was succeeded by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
whose services were not only called for by the well-known air, “In 
native worth,” but by the two trios (needless to specify by name) with 
Madame Sherrington and Mr, Santley. A more powerful cast could not 
have been devised. Such a reading of the vocal solos, to say nothing of 
the famous performance of the “Representation of Chaos” by the orchestra, 
and the general execution of the choruses, from “ And the Spirit of God” 
and “ The Heavens are telling” to “ The Lord is great,” and “ Achieved 
is the glorious work”—as familiar to our cathedral choirs and choral 
societies as the choruses in the Messiah itself—must have caused every 
one present to feel more or less grieved at the omission of the third 
and concluding part. Haydn most probably never heard his great 
workin a cathedral. Though designed in England, which the Austrian 
(all but Hungarian) composer had already visited, when he came to 
write his 12 symphonies for Salomon (in 1790—a year before the death 
of Mozart, who was to have succeeded him at Salomon’s concerts), and 
where he netted 24,000 “ guilders” in three years, the Creation was 
not begun until Haydn’s return to Vienna, when he gave the English 
Lidley’s text to his own “ Bartholomew” of the period—the Baron 
van Swieten, who made use of it in German, a questionable 

roceeding, for which Salomon threatened Haydn with an action at 
io Had Haydn listened to his oratorio in a church, it is more than 
likely he would have undertaken another sacred composition of the 
kind, instead of Zhe Seasons, which he set to music with so little relish, 
and the labor bestowed upon which is said to have shortened his days. 
It was the Baron van Swieten himself who urged Haydn to that literal 
description of outward objects which severe critics have blamed both 
in The Creation and The Seasons—and more particularly the croaking 
of frogs in the latter; yet this Van Swieten had composed eight sym- 
phonies, which Haydn used to say were “as stiff as their author.” In 
justice to Haydn—although it shows he was on occasions weak and 
irresolute—this should be generally known. 

An instrumental prelude better calculated to exhibit the qualities of 
a good orchestra, or one by its solemn and lofty character more fitted 
to be played in a cathedral, than the overture to Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul could not have been chosen. In the open, bright, and unflagg- 
ingly spirited Mass of Beethoven, despite the uniform prevalence of 
chorus, from ‘ Kyrie eleison;” and “ Gloria in excelsis” to ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei” and “ Dona nobis pacem ”—for the three quartets especially (as 
in Mozart’s “ Requiem”)—the solo parts are of great consequence. 
Intrusted to such experienced singers as Mesdames Weiss (who is 
entitled, by the way, “contralto” in the prospectus) and Sainton- 
Dolby, Messrs. Montem Smith and Weiss, however, there could exist 
no anxiety about a steady and correct execution. The performance, 
which did not commence till 12 o’clock, terminated at too late an hour 
to allow of time for any special remarks, even had special remarks 
been necessary. The attendance, for a first day, was good; and we 
trust to be able to say to-morrow that the collections for the charity 
were “ good” likewise. 

Meanwhile the city is filling with strangers from all parts; and, 
should the fine weather continue to prevail, the 141st Festival is likely 
to turn out one of the most profitable as well as one of the most 
agreeable on record. .In the programme of the first concert at the 
Shire Hall (this evening), a grand selection from Weber’s romantic 
Oberon. in which Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Sainton, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, &c., take part, and Mozart's Jupiter Symphony are the 
most conspicuous points. ‘To-morrow, Mendelssohn’s Elijah in the 
Cathedral. 

——) 
Hererorp, Aug. 31. 

Since the Festival of 1861 important changes and modifications 
have been made in the large room of the Shire llall. The space 
formerly given to the orchestra is now absorbed by the “ auditorium ;” 
while a new orchestra, occupying a recess under an arched roof, 
exactly opposite the portico, or great entrance, and fitted up alike with 
taste and simplicity, is an object as grateful as the former one was un- 
grateful to the eye. Besides this, the old raised benclies are discarded, 
which not only enlarges the accomodation, but iimparts freedom and 
boldness to the general appearance of the area. The acoustic proper- 
ties of the building are wonderfully improved by the alterations, aud 





the Hereford people may now lay claim to the possession of a room for 
their festival and evening concerts, balls, and other such entertain- 
ments, far superior to the Shire Hall at Gloucester, and at least equal 
to College Hall at Worcester. 

The miscellaneous concert yesterday was extremely well attended 
for a first evening ; and but for the sudden change in the weather 
—which kept very many people at home—the attendance would, in 
all probability, have been still larger. ‘The programme contained 
excellent things, but nothing new—that is nothing new to a Londouer. 
‘The selection from Oberon, with which the performances began— 
including the brilliant overture, the charming introductory chorus, 
“ Light as fairy foot can fall,” the pretty and characteristic Muezzin 
chorus, “ Now the evening watch is set,” the chorus of mermaids and 
fairies, ‘Who would stay?” (no less charming than the first), 
the quartet, “Over, the dark blue waters,” (the very essence of 
Weber), and several of the most admired duets and solos—was 
| age. for the most part new to a majority of the audience last night. 

he overture excepted, however, none of these pieces were performed 
ina style that can justly be recorded as perfect. The duets and 
solos fared better, Mdlle. Titiens creating a “furore” in the 
superb scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” which she never sang 
more finely even before the lamps at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
other soprano air, ‘‘ Yes, my lord, my joy, my blessing,” though in its 
way equally good, did not appear to make an equally strong impres- 
sion. The great tenor scena, ‘Oh, ’tis a glorious sight,” was Teclamed 
by Mr. Sims Reeves as he alone knows how to declaim it; Madame 
Sainton-Dolby imparted all its pristine charm to the quaint and tune- 
ful air, “O Araby, dear Araby; and Madame Weiss gave the 
‘*Mermaid’s Song” in her best manner. The duet for Oberon and 
Puck (‘* Master, say, our toil is o’er’””) was massacred—by whose fault 
is ly worth inquiring, inasmuch as it was doubtless unintentional. 
The second part opened, imposingly, with one of the noblest of 
orchestral symphonies—Mozart’s in C major, with the “ fuyued finale,” 
which, for having nicknamed “ Jupiter,’ German amateurs not 
unreasonably, laugh at us amateurs in England, although neither 
the present generation nor the generation that preceded it had any- 
thing to do with the matter. ‘Jupiter,’ “Symphony in C,” or 
“Symphony with Fugue,” it is all one, so the work be well played, 
and well played it was, from first to last, on this occasion. The audi- 
ence, too, liked it and applauded with unaffected heartiness. The rest 
was strictly “ miscellaneous.” Professor Sterndale Bennett's exquisite 
Lied, “Sing, maiden, sing,” given with irreproachable taste by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who appears determined to make it popular, was followed 
by Rode’s air with variations, which could hardly have been in more 
skilful hands than those of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, as her 
hearers evidently believed. To this last succeeded alternately Mr. 
Balfe’s pretty ballad, “ My own sweet child,” sung with real feeling 
by Mr. Weiss, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” always welcome from the lips of 
Madame Sainton, and “O ruddier than the cherry,” which if Poly- 
pheme could have delivered with such glib eloquence as Mr. Santley, 
he would have had a better chance of winning the smiles of Galatea. 
Then came ‘The soldier tired,’ from Dr. Arne’s Artazerzes, 
marvellously executed on the trumpet by the most expert and 
legitimate living performer on that difficult instrument—Mr. T. Harper. 
The obstreperous duet, “ Liberi siete,” from Donizetti's weakest opera 
(Belisario) was welcome, as bringing the greatest English tenor and the 
greatest English barytone side by side; and it must be owned that 
both Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley did their utmost to support 
their just claim to the position unanimously accorded them. After 
this there was still to come a serenade by Mr. J. L. Hatton, an old 
English “ Maypole Song,” and the soldiers’ chorus from M. Gounod’s 
Faust—in the English version of the words of which Mr. H. F. Chorley 
has introduced the subjoined clear and harmonious quatrain :— 

** Who needs bidding to dare, by a trumpet blown, 
Who lacks pity to spare, when a field is won, 
Who would fly from a foe if alone or last, 
And boast he was true, as a coward might do, when peril is past?” 

But after a musical service in the morning, an oratorio and a mass 
in the afternoon, a long selection from an opera, a symphony, a 
trumpet solo, and ,a variety of vocal pieces, capped by the formidable 
duet from Belisario at night, to listen to anything else would have 
been to weaken the impression of what had gone before. The pro- 
gramines of these evening concerts are unquestionably lengthy; but 
they might easily and agreeably be shortened by assigning to each 
singer one instead of two pieces. The most patient of amateurs may 
be over taxed, and own as much, without, on that account, laying 
himself open to the charge of being indifferent. 

This morning the Service music comprised “ Travers in F” and Pro- 
fessor Ousley’s anthem “ Blessed be thou.” As there was no sermon, the 
festival performance began halfan hour carlier. The oratorio was Elijah 
— The Birmingham Oratorio,” as it may be fairly called, in a sense 
exactly opposed to a common acceptation of the term, when applied to 
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certain articles of Birmingham (or “ Brummagem”) manufacture. The 
habit of dividing each of the solo parts among two performers is 
becoming a precedent with Mendelssohn’s great work as with other 
oratorios. Nevertheless, ZLlijah is entirely a sacred drama, and the 
two most conspicuously marked personages, Elijah himself and Oba- 
diah, the preacher, who warns, advises, consoles, and prophesies—the 
rincipal tenor and principal bass--should be represented throughout 
y the same voice, and consequently by the same singer. In one 
instance this necessary rule was infringed at to-day’s performance. 
The principal tenor was allotted to Mr. Montem Smith in the first 
part, and to Mr. Sims Reeves in the second. No one would be likely 
to grumble at the fact of Mr. Reeves appearing in the second part, 
whoever may have appeared in the other. With him, as an acknow- 
ledged chief of oratorio singers, it is better late than never; but the 
two airs, “If with all your hearts ye truly love me” (Part I.) and 
“ Then shall the righteous shine forth” Nate II.) are so intimately 
connected in spirit, and so sympathetic in feeling, that the one seems a 
complement of the other. The first is an exhortation to the people, 
suffering under the curse of drought; the last a prophecy of the 
eternal felicity (Seligkeit) of the true in faith and virtuous in act, 
comes after the mission of Elijah has been fulfilled. They should 
never proceed from different lips at the same performance. It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Reeves objects to undertake the whole 
first tenor part in Hlijah; he is too genuine an artist for that, and has 
distinguished himself too long and too honorably as an “interpreter” 
of Mendelssohn’s sacred music, If such really be the case, however, 
it is greatly to be regretted ; if the contrary, it is difficult to explain 
on what grounds half the task should be imposed on another, when 
Mr. Reeves is at hand—engaged, in short, as first tenor. On one oc- 
casion even the Prophet Elijah was represented by two persons; but 
this absurdity was happily avoided to-day, Mr. Weiss being entrusted 
with the whole of the music. Had even Mr. Santley, about whose 
ability there are not, and could not possibly be two opinions, shared it 
with Mr. Weiss, it would have been unfair to both. The contralto 
= is clearly intended for more than one singer, and, indeed, might 

» apportioned to three. There is nothing whatever in common 
between the two airs “ Woe unto them,” the prophetic lament of an 
Israelitish woman, after Elijah has; destroyed the Baalite priests, 
and ‘‘O rest in the Lord ;” but to give to one and the same singer the 
angry denunciation of Ahab’s wicked Queen, and the words of com- 
fort and encouragement poured into Elijah’s ear during his hour of 
trial and prostration, through the lips of a beneficent angel, is to violate 
consistency. Nevertheless, it frequently happens, and happened to- 
day. Madame Sainton-Dolby was both Angel and Jezebel ; while, for 
lack of a second contralto, Madame Weiss, who is not a contralto, 
was prevailed upon to attempt the contralto air “Woe unto them,” 
recitatives, &c., of the first part. The chief soprano here is the 
widow whose barrel is multiplied and whose dead son is restored to 
life by Elijah; the part of the child sent out by Elijah to “look toward 
the sea” should be properly given to another. In the second section 
of the oratorio the chief soprano is an angel, who in the air “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” with its pendant “Be not afraid,” invokes and encourages 
the people to practice the true religion, subsequently joining other 
angels in the trio, “ Lift thine eyes to the mountains” (while Elijah 
sleeps), the “ Sanctus,” “ Holy, Holy,” and quartet “O, come every 
one that thirsteth.” This part may therefore be shared among three 
singers without detriment ; but inany case the widow of Zarephath and 
the consoling Angel should not-be represented by the same voice. To- 
day, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was both widow and boy (biblically 
Elijah’s servant), Mdlle. Titiens being the soprano angel in the 
second part—a fortunate thing both for ‘‘Hear ye, Israel” and 
the “Sanctus.” Whether the ideal perfection can never be fully 
realized in’a performance of Elijah is questionable; all the singers 
should be good, and the principal singers (as, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, was the case to-day) of the highest resources and ability; but, at 
any rate, as near an approximation to it as possible is worth trying 
for. On the whole, Hlijah has been better executed in Hereford 
Cathedral, though, in consequence of the new and happy change in the 
position of the orchestra, it has never sounded so imposingly. Instead 
of escaping into the choir, which used to be separated from the nave 
by the orchestra, the nave, aisles and transepts, have now the un- 
divided benefit of the musical sounds, vocal aud instrumental. But 
why almost every movement in the first part of the oratorio should 
not only have been taken too slow, but in most of the solos dragged 
in the bargain, it is hard to explain. Nor was the execution of the 
choruses all that might have been desired. Some were coarse and 
unsteady, some even slovenly. The magnificent, “Thanks be to 


God ”—however, notwithstanding the precipitate haste with which 
many who should have known better hurried from the church before 
it was half finished—was, as ever, a flood of transcendant harmony. 
The peculiar applicability of this colossal hymn of thanksgiving to the 
present moment was generally felt and freely commented on. For 





more than six weeks there has been no rain in Hereford; but from 
midnight yesterday till early this morning the city and neighbourhood 
were deluged. The ‘“‘ Thirsty land” was laved without stint, and uni- 
versal rejoicing is the consequence. 5 

The second part of Elijah was in all respects more satisfactory than 
the first. ‘“ Hear ye, Israel ” (Mdlle. Titiens), “ O, rest in the Lord ” 
(Madame aye “It is enough” (Mr. Weiss), and “ Then shall the 
righteous” (Mr. Sims Reeves), were the most striking points. The 
chorus was above all efficient in the first and last parts of «Be not 
afraid” (the minor episode, “ Though .thousands languish,” being 
always a stumbling block at these Festivals), and in the “Sanctus ” 
(quartet and chorus), where the splendid voice of Madlle. ‘Titiens— 
singing “ Holy, holy, holy is God the Lord, the Lord of Sabaoth a 
— produced ‘a magical effect. During this sublime devotional 
outpouring the whole audience rose and remained standing. — ¢ 

The collection for the Charity fat service, on Tuesday, including 
donations of 257. each from Vice-Admiral and Lady Hastings, 
amounted to 67/. 4s. 9d. After the oratorio, the persuasive plate- 
holders, Ladies Emily Foley, Langdale, Bailey, Saye and Sele, the 
Hon Mrs. Arkwright, Mesdames Hampden, Dawes, Feilden, and 
Hawkshaw, wrung from the benevolently inclined the sum of 2201. 
15s, 9d, (including donations of 50/., 202., 10., and 5/.—from Lady E, 
Foley, the Rev. A. Clive, “A Friend” per Mrs. Hampden, and the 
Hon. P. Wyndam), which, added to the results of the early morning, 
made a total of 2887. Os. 6d. As at the cathedral to-day, Elijah being 
the attraction, there was a far larger attendance, it is reasonable to 
hope it may be accompanied by a far more considerable collection. At 
the second concert, in the Shire Hall (to-night), the great features of 
the programme are Mr, Benedict’s Richard Cour de Lion (composed 
for the last Norwich Festival) and Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor 
entire. There has been no rain since the morning. Sunshine again 
prevails, the streets are all alive, business looks brisk and everybody 
happy and content. 

5 P.M. 

The “ collections ” to-day have just been summed up. At morning 
service, only 32. 7s, 10d.; after Elijah, 2420. 18s. 94.—which includes, 
it must be understood, a check for 75/., the triennial dividend from the 
Worcester fund, and donations of 107. each from the Rev. IF. Blissett 
and Mrs, Lane Freer. Add to this the 2881. 0s. 6d. of yesterday, and 
we have 5301, 14s. 8d. for the first two days. That the next two days 
may bring the collection over the average 1,000/. should be the general 


wish. 
HEReEForD, Sept. 1, 

The continued prevalence of fine weather is acting beneficially on 
the prospects of the festival. The rainfall on Tuesday night and 
Wednesday morning has freshened the air, laid the dust, and rendered 
the city of Hereford a much more tolerable residence than it was three 
days since. The second miscellaneous concert brought together a 
brilliant and crowded assembly yesterday evening, the far-famed beauty 
of mid-England shining brightly underneath the sun-lustres with 
which the hall is lighted from the roof. These dazzling appendages, 
by the way, act so efficiently that the gaseliers on either side the room 
might be dispensed with. They oppress the atmosphere with an 
excess of light and heat to no purpose whatever, besides making the 
orchestra in the background look gloomy in comparison. 

The great attraction of the programme at this concert was Mr. 
Benedict's last new cantata, The credit of having been the first to 
produce Richard Cour de Lion is due to the conductors of the Norwich 
Festival, to whom the musical world is also indebted for the charming 
Undine, and other compositions from the same eminent pen. Richard 
Ceur de Lion proved no less acceptable at Hereford than last autumn 
at Norwich, and subsequently in London, where it has been heard on 
two occasions. Seldom has a pretty legend been more happily 
moulded into shape fit for the exercise of the musician’s art than that 
of Blondel de Nesle in search of his Royal master. Seldom has a 
newly-invented episode more naturally consorted with a tale already 
familiar than that of Matilda’s secret passion for the unknown prisoner. 
The daughter of the Seneschal, who, to carry out her object, feigns to 
be the “ White Lady” supposed to haunt the castle where Richard is 
confined, throws over the whole the gentle light and softness of 
womanhood; while the introduction of the curious page, Urbain, 
adds gaiety and mischief to the plot; so that the composer is both 
supplied with materials out of which to build up his soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and bass (or barytone) parts, and with those elements 
of contrast and variety which are indispensable to sustained musical 
interest. Moreover, not only are the incidents cleverly put together 
and the characters skilfully apportioned, but the words to be sung or 
declaimed are alike well written and imbued with the poetic spirit. 
To what good use Mr. Benedict has turned the advantages thus 
placed at his disposal musical readers of Z'he Times need hardly be 
informed. Enough here to add that each successive hearing 
strengthens an impression that Richard Cour de Lion is one of its 
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composer’s most graceful, finished, and artistic works. The perform- 
ance last night was on the whole extremely creditable to Mr. 
Townshend Smith, the majority of whose chorus-singers, coming as 
they do from so many different places, can scarcely have had any 
acquaintance with the parts assigned to them. That the band—the 
performers being with few exceptions Londoners—would play the 
overture and orchestral accompaniments with spirit might have been 
anticipated ; but they did more, they played them con amore. The 
personages of the drama*were represented by Mdlle. Titiens 
(Matilda), Mr. Sims Reeves (Blondel de Nesle) Mr. Santley (Richard), 
and me Sainton-Dolby (the Page). ‘The first three were the 
originals at Norwich ; while ame Sainton sanz the music of 
Urbain at one of the London performances. Thus, ‘the principal 
singers were already familiar with their parts. A more efficient 
“cast” could not have been desired, or, if desired, provided. The 
elaborate and effective scena, “Gentle shade;* the ballad, ‘I wander 
in search of a treasure,” so melodious and gratefully fresh ; the highly 
dramatic recitative, air, and andante (‘One beauteous image near me 
stays’’), in which the chivalrous monarch appeals in imagination to his 
absent wife, Berengaria; and the merry song*of the Page (What's all 
this ?”), which, without being essentially French, has all the sparkle of 
Auber, the Prince of French musicians, were one and all admirably 
delivered—the first by Mdlle. Titiens, the second by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
the third by Mr. Santley, the last by Madame Sainton. Then the 
scene with Blondel outside and Richard inside theZcastle, when the 
captive hero echoes the words of his faithful friend, in the deliciously 
quaint romance, ‘* May is into;prison cast” (the theme of which Mr. 
Benedict turns to such excellent purpose both in the overture and 
finale), was—what it has never failed to be with Messrs, Reeves and 
Santley as the singers—one of the most seizing and effective passages. 
The chorus which offered fewest points for criticism was, perhaps, 
“ Your health, gallant comrades” (by the soldiers), but the singers 
showed care and intelligence throughout, and though the two London 
performances must have left a more satisfactory impression, while the 
one performance at Norwich was beyond comparison, the best of all, 
Mr. Benedict, who formed one of the audience, could not have felt 
otherwise than gratified with the pains taken in the execution of his 
work by every one concerned, the interest with which it was listened 
to, and the cordial reception it obtained. 

The second part began with Beethoven’s famous symphony in C 
minor, which has only one thing in common with the so-called 
“Jupiter” of Mozart which graced the programme of Tuesday night 
—namely, its transcendant excellence. The performance of the 
minor was not nearly so good as that of the symphony of Mozart. 
The audience seemed scarcely to know what to make of the brief and 
wonderful first Allegro, which is the admiration of musicians. The 
beautiful Andante, however, which went better, roused them from 
their apathy, and the applause was genuine. The Scherzo, which 
again was not played so well, afforded no opportunity for an expression 
of &pproval, inasmuch as, without coming to an end, it merges—as 
every amateur is aware—into the finale. The finale, happily played 
best of all, was appreciated best, and applauded with the greatest 
unanimity. After this Madame Weiss sung Mozart’s “ Quando miro ;” 
Mr. Sims Reeves the ‘“ Message” of Herr Blumenthal; Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, “Sweet Bird,” from 7’ Allegro of Handel (flute 
Mr. R. S. Pratten); Mr. Weiss, his own ballad ‘“ The Sentinel ;” 
Malle. Titiens, the popular Valse («11 Bacio”) of Signor Arditi; Mr. 
Montem Smith the “ Ploughboy” of Shield; and Mr, Santley, the 
apostrophe to “ Beer” from M. Flotow’s Marta—the bare mention of 
which important facts will suffice. The second part also contained a 
Fantasia on airs from Un Ballo in Maschera, composed and played by 
Mr. George Collins (principal violoncellist at the Royal Italian hem 
Brel es a alike ingenious and masterly. The only concerte 
vocal piece was the “Spinning-wheel” from Marta (Mesdames 
Lemmens and Weiss, Messrs. Weiss and Smith). The quartet was 
followed by the “ Vintager’s Chorus” from Haydn’s Seasons, and the 
chorus by the dispersion of the audience, who must have had a great 
deal more than enough for their money, and a great deal more than 
convenient or agreeable at one sitting. 

It was half-past 3 before the performances to-day at the cathedral 
came to an end. Talking about long programmes, here was a long 
one and no misunderstanding. The first part of Spohr’s oratorio, The 
Fall of Babylon, was succeeded by the whole of Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; 
then, after the customary interval of repose (presumed to be “ fifteen 
minutes”), came the overture to Handel’s Occasional Oratorio, a selec- 
tion from Judas Maccabeus, an air from Theodora, and a selection from 
Israel in Egypt! One half of the Fall of Babylon—which, longum inter- 
vallum, be it understood, has as a good claim to be styled the “ Norwich 
oratorio” as Mendelssohn’s Elijah “ the Birmingham,” and for a simi- 
lar reason—was quite enough for the day. This oratorio belongs to a 
kind of music of which Spohr, unfortunately, in later times produced 
too much, and of which too much may easily be heard. Heavy and 








cloying almost without intermission, it soon palls upon the ear, which 
vainly seeks repose from chromatic and enharmonic changes, elaborate 
orchestral coloring, harmony nearly always full, and interminable series 
of modulations. Of the Fall of Babylon, however, and of its perform- 
ance (one of the very best of the Festival), of the Stabat Mater (wedded 
to ye words of a wholly different tendency), and of the selections 
from del (quite a relief), in which Mdlle, Titiens, Mesdames 
Lemmens-Sherrington and W eiss, Messrs. Santley, Weiss, and Sims 
Reeves took part—it will be time enough to say a word or two to- 
morrow, 
——— 

Scarsoroven Musicat Enrenrainments.—‘ Tue Spa.”"—Mr. G. 
Smith, the intrepid manager of the musical and other amusements 
of the Spa, has catered this season most successfully for the pleasures 
of the overwhelming number of visitors to this delightful watering- 
place. Every morning from 11 till 1, and evening from 7 till 9, a 
most admirable band of eighteen wind instrument performers, con- 
ducted by their clever “ chef,” Mr. J. Williams, performs selections of 
classical and popular music to the delight of a very large and gaily- 
dressed audience, who thoroughly enjoy the combined attraction of 
the promenade, the sea-air and the music, at the same time. Amongst 
the most popular morceauz introduced into the programmes are a 
selection from Faust,a potpourri entitled “ Souvenir de Rossini,” Weber's 
overture to Huryanthe, Cherubini’s Anacreon, a pretty galop by Coote, 
called “The Croquet,” and the effective march composed by H. W. 
Goodban on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, entitled “The Prince of Wales’ Bridal March.” Mr. Sims 
Reeves was engaged last week for a concert given in the elegant 
concert-room of the Spa, which was filled to overflowing. The popular 
tenor, who was never in better voice, sang some of his most effective 
old songs evidently with a considerable amount of pleasure to himself, 
and certainly with a great deal to his audience. The manager and 
shareholders were of course delighted, as the concert was a pecuniary 
success. Mr, and Mrs. Howard Paul have given three performances 
of their entertainment, which have also attracted large audiences. It 
is worthy of remark that organ-grinders, Ethiopian serenaders, and 
such like professors of the fine arts, are effectually excluded from the 
com pany’s territories. ‘Thus the ears of the visitors are spared the 
in flictions and vulgarities arising from the exercise of their calling. 
There is a probability of Mr. Sothern paying Scarborough a visit 
during the present month, for the purpose of introducing the great 
Lord Dundreary.—(From a Correspondent). 

September 1st, 1864. 

Ems, Avaust 14.—(From the Sud deutsche Musik Zeitung, 2nd August.) 
—In the course of the last week the following performances took place 
at the Theatre of the Cursaal. July 26th, “ Le Mari a la Porte,” by 
Offenbach, after which operetta, M. Levassor produced his Mal de Mer, 
the “ Pandora, ou les deux Gendarmes” and his “ Titi & Robert le 
Diable.” July 30th, repetition of both “Le Fifre Enchanté, ou le 
Soldat Magicien” ‘and “ Lieschen und Fritzchen,” by Offenbach. 
August 6th, repeated “ Jeanne qui pleure et Jean qui rit” and “ L66,” 
by Offenbach. August 9th, “ La Chanson de Fortunio,” by Offenbach, 
and ‘‘ Une Boite 4 Surprises” (opera Bouffe en 1 acte, composé expresse- 
ment pour le Cursaal d’Ems), by L. Deffes. August 13th, repeated 
again “ Lieschen und Fritzchen” and “ M. Choufleuri,” by Offenbach. 
In the free concert which took place on the 28th July we heard the 
violoncello player 8. Steffens in a Fantasie sur Lestocq,” by Servais, 
and in a nocturne of his own composition; the pianist Hirsch in the 
adagio and rondo of Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, Op. 73, the fantasia 
on Rigoletto by Liszt, and a concert-galop by M. Rubinstein; Mr. 
Guyst, a member of the Cursaal Theater, also sang an air from “ Le 
Chalet,” and “Noel” of Adam. On the 11th, Theodore Mauss, 
pianist, from London, gave a concert, and wasassisted by Mr. J. Lidel, 
violoncellist, from London, and Mr. P. Rehfeld, concert-master, from 
the Royal Theatre in Berlin. The concert opened with the grand trio 
in E minor, by Fesca, Op. 12, which, like the other pieces of the pro- 
gramme, was exquisitely performed. We must particularly notice a 
charming romance for violoncello, by E. Bache, a very clever and 
talented English instrumental composer, who was born in Birmingham, 
but who unfortunately after his return from Italy, where he had been 
to pursue his musical studies, met with an early death. Mr. Mauss, 
who excellently performed the pianoforte in the above-named trio, also 
gained the heartiest applause for his brilliant performance of his galop, 
“The Corsair.” 'The joint and separate performances of Mr. J. Lidel 
and Concert-master Rehfeld, whose fine tone and distinguished execu- 
tion was particularly noticed, drew forth the applause of the numerous 
audience, and altogether the concert was a great success. ‘ 

ee 


M. Louis Jullien has, we hear, gone to Copenhagen to engage 
a Danish military band for his forthcoming concerts at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. ; aris Ath 

The juvenile choral festival, or Tonic Sol-fa Association, is 
always one of the best attended concerts of the season here. A 
selection of music, consisting of psalms, hymns, part-songs, &c., 
sung by 3000 or 4000 choralists, most of them under age, affords 
no great attraction to the experienced or classical amateur, but 
these juveniles have friends and relatives anxious to witness the 
recocious performances of the young vocalists. ‘This may account 
or the extraordinary full attendance on Wednesday. In spite of 
the exceedingly unpromising state of the weather there could have 
been hardly less than 20,000 people present. We made our way 
to the reserved seats in time ‘to pay attention to Croft’s anthem, 
“Cry aloud and shout,” in which the critic and connoisseur may 
discover how largely Handel would sometimes draw upon the 
English cathedral writers. The anthem was very well sung ; we 
wish we could say as much for the popular chorus, ‘‘ See, the 
conquering hero comes!” Here the choir was unsteady, the artic- 
ulation confused, and the upper voices not free from screaminess. 
With this one exception the choir was abreast of its work through- 
out. The number of encores was legion ; but these may possibly 
be accounted for on the same principle as the full attendance. 
The call for the repetition of Flotow’s part-song and chorus, the 
‘‘ Escape from the City,” was a genuine encore. Miss Stirling 
was at the organ, and, among other things, played the march from 
Judas Maccabeus and a selection from Faust; but the fair 
organist took the march too slow. 


Sant MaLo.—Signor and Madame Trebelli-Bettini have been 
singing with great success at a concert given here. The room 
was crowded, and both artists were applauded and encored in 
everything they sang. Signor-Bottesini, the celebrated double 
bass, also assisted and astonished every one by his command over 
his unwieldy instrument. 

M. Gurpt of Florence has just published in octavo a complete 
orchestral score of Rossini’s J! Barbiere di Seviglia, engraved from 
the manuscript copy in the “* Lycée Communal” of Bologna. M. 
Guidi has already engraved in the same form‘ the scores of 
Guillaume Tell and The Huguenots. 


Mr. Fedor, the once {favorite tenor singer, has been lately 
married to Madame Anna George Menzies, widow of Mr. Robert 
Menzies. This lady was the celebrated teacher of dancing years 
back in Soho Square. 

Mr. Ascher, pianist to the Empress of the French, arrived on a 
visit to Major Sick The Argory, Moy, County Antrim. 

— 

Crystat PaLace.—(Communicated).—Negotiations ‘are in progress 
between the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company and the Com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society for holding another great 
Triennial Handel Festival in the summer of 1865. Several important 
improvements and modifications of the arrangements are in contempla- 
tion likely to result in further extending the prestige and influence of 
these great musical ‘gatherings. The Handel Festivals of 1859 and 
1862 had the advantage of following on the Birmingham Festivals of 
the preceding years. As these latter bring together (although on a 
smaller scale) the most complete and carefully selected orchestra of all 
the musical festivals, and as from the varied repertoire presented at 
Birmingham the ability of both band and chorus is tested in a remark- 
able degree, it is only natural that the Handel Festivals at the Crystal 
Palace (embracing an aggregation of the entire musical talent of the 
country) derive important aid from the Birmingham Festivals. Being 
also conducted by the same chef d’orchestre, Mr. Costa, the success of a 
Birmingham Festival is an especial object of regard to the managers of 
Crystal Palace Handel Festivls. 

Uxsripee.—The Young Men’s Improvement Society gave an enter- 
tainment to their members in the Public,Room in presence of a large 
assembly. ‘There was a quasi dramatic entertainment, which con- 
sisted of the Third Scene of Act I. from the First Part of Ilenry the 
Fourth ; some recitations by Mr. Knock, Mr. Sleptoe, Mr. Higbid, 
&c. <A selection from the opera Marino Faliero was then given by 
Messrs. Abbot and Higbid, Various other vocal pieces were also given 
by the members of the Holloway Young Men’s Improvement Society, 
who assisted their Uxbridge brethren. The whole concluded with 
“God save the Queen.” Miss E, Lazarus, a clever young pianist, 
assisted at the pianoforte. Mr. Gun was the violinist, and Mr. E 
Woolls was the president of the evening, and complimented both the 
artists and amateurs in an eloquent speech for their exertions on behalf 
of the Society. Upwards of 500 persons were present. 





CuicHEsten CaTrHEDRAL.—The operation of rebuilding the central 
tower and spire of this venerable building is still slowly but steadily 
proceeding, under the direction of Messrs. W. and J. Beanland, and 
during the past few months considerable progress has been made with 
the restoration. The new work has now been carried up to a height 
of more than 120 feet from the surface of the ground, and when some 
six or seven feet more masonry have been added the tower, the walls 
of which are 5} feet in thickness, and which are entirely supported by 
the tour piers, will have been brought to the level of the walk round 
the base of the spire. Within the last few days another elevation of 
the ‘‘traveller” or platform upon which the men work, has taken 
place, and this has brought into view the two beautiful windows on 
each face of the tower, which are now quite finished. These windows, 
each of which is distinct in design, are all exact reproductions of the 
original, Each is divided by clustered columns, supporting two 
pointed arches within larger ones of a similar character. The new 
tower, from its commanding position, now forms a prominent feature 
for many miles around the ancient city. Its height, without the em- 
battled parapets and turrets, will be 127ft. 3in., and when this altitude 
has been attained—which, it is expected, will be in about two months’ 
time—the whole of the scaffolding now used, which is stated to be 
worth some 1,600. or 1,700/., will be taken down, and the operation of 
connecting the new tower with the old masonry will then be 
commenced. This will furnish employment of a less hazardous 
nature for the workmen during the winter months than that at the top 
of the tower. It is gratifying to be able to state that, dangerous as 
many of the operations connecied with the work of restoration are, 
only one mishap of a serious character has occurred since the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, upwards of three years ago; and when 
it is considered {that between sixty and seventy men have been 
constantly employed upon the works, this immunity from accident is 
the more remarkable. The entire expense of the restoration of the 
cathedral, as is well known, has to be defrayed by public subscriptions, 
The architect, Mr. George Gilbert Scott, who made a survey of the 
building after the catastrophe, estimated the cost at 50,000/., and 
towards this amount subscriptions or promises have been received to the 
extent of about 38,0007. Should the state cf the subscription list warrant 
the undertaking, it is intended, as soon as the tower is finished, to pro- 
ceed with. the erection of the spire. In tisis, asin every other detail 
of the present restoration, the original will be followed with the most 
accurate precision. Its height will be 149ft. 9in., and this, added to 
the height of the tower, will give an altitude to the top of the 
copestone of 277ft. Ina former notice, which appeared in The Times, 
of the work of restoration, mention was made of the beautiful works 
of art, intended for the ornamentation of the interior of the cathedral, 
that had been designed and ordered before the downfall of the spire, 
and had just been received. A further addition is about to be made to 
the internal decorations of the sacred edifice by the erection of two 
handsome memorial windows in the south aisle of the nave. The 
stone-work of one of these has already been finished by Mr. T. Kitson, 
of Chichester, and the preparation of the glass has been intrusted to 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London, When completed, they will 
form a valuable addition to the rich collection of stained glass windows 
which the cathedral already possesses. 


Morretu (NorTHumBeRLAND).—Henry Ames, Esq., High Sheriff for 
the county, gave an elegant entertainment last week to the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood. Croquet, cricket, and othwr 
amusing games were fully enjoyed by the guests. The skill at the 
first-named game of a gentleman well-known in musical circles is 
mentioned as something hors ligne. Several of his fair opponents, 
much to their astonishment and delight (?), being unexpectedly 
“ croque-ed to all intents and purposes.” A small and elegant theatre 
was also erected on the grounds, where, in the evening, tableaux vivants 
were given in appropriate costumes, as well as-a concert, in which 
Signor and Madame Ferrari, assisted by Miss Calcott, Miss Overton, 
the High Sheriff, his amiable and talented lady, and other pupils of 
Signor and Madame Ferrari, who joined in the concerted music, 
afforded a great treat to the Northumbrians. Several pieces were 
redemanded, including Mr. Henry. Smart’s charming duet “ When 
the wind blows in from the sea,” Mr, Benedict’s ‘The moon has 
raised her lamp,” and Mozart’s “Soave sia il vento.” This féte will 
psc bg remembered as one of the most agreeable ever given in the 
county. 


Tue 3rp Mippixesex Votunteer Artitiery Fete, held at the drill- 
ground, Kennington, was largely patronized by the members of the 
corps and their friends. The day was spent in athletic sports, &c. ; 
and in the evening there was a concert-ball. The band ‘of the 
regiment, under the able direction of Mr. Backwell, their bandmaster, 
performed a choice selection of music in admirable style. Great 
praise is due to Captain Phillips for his unceasing exertions in render- 
ing the féte attractive. ! 
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GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
red ic of Mirela is ; 
Ri... 8, — - } f., a is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 
““M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work."—The 


The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that of 
“aust,” — 


Standard. 
. o so opera ; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
—, m, 
‘“* We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
work of one who cer ainly now is the greatest living operatic Gemnpener — Ratarday 





THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 


1.—THE OPENING CHORUS. 


This exquisite subject (“‘ Facctam CarnoLe™) may be had as a song, a3 a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann, The following 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—‘‘ There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character."—Atheneum. “ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a ‘worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust.”"—Daily Telegraph, “ Beautifully simple and tender.” 


—Daily News. 
: 2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 

This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, “ Far From His Mounratns,” and in Italian, ‘* Au 
DESTATI OR sU;” and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 

3.—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

“Ferice Pastore,” sung by Mdlle. Volpini. “ A delicious little air."— The Times. 
““Exceedingly charming."—Daily Telegraph. “A delicious melody.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

4—MDLLE, TITIENS’ SONG. 


‘“‘ The most popular is the bravura aria, “‘ Non mura 11 Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody.”"—Standard. 


5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. 

* LA STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BELLA,” encored every night. “This will be in every 
body’s mouth, and it is certainly the most cAtching melody in the opera."—Saturday 
Review. ‘ An exquisife little song.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINIS SONG, 
“ Au! sg D'PREGHI MiEI.” “A lovely song.”"—Saturday Review. “A delicious 
cavatina.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
7—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 
“ St L’aRLEE 81 SoN Reotye.” A bold and vigorous strain,"— 
8—THE DUETS. 

1, “ CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Malle, Titiens and Signor Giuglini, “One 
the most captivating things in the opera."—Sunday Times. “ Likely to become 

pular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2. “An! PABLA ANcoR,” sung by Mdile, 
Valpini and Mdille. Titiens. ; 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s. For Pianoforte, 10s. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE OVERTURE-—Solo and Duet. 
“ Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News. 
“Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral.”"—The Times. “A beautiful composition.” 


—Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets. 6s, and 6s. each. 








PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Kuhe's F: ia, Mirella 
Madame Oury's Fantasia 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella (a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann’ Bouquet de Melodies 
Brinley Richards’ Cheur fo Megpaparelics (the opening Chorus) 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Mélody. 

Ketterer’s Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece) 
Lysberg's Mirella F 

Ganz's Reminiscences of Mirella 
Forbes’ Fantasia 
Coote’s Mirella Quadrilles 
Coote’s Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse 


BOOSEY & Co., 28 Holles Street, W. 
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Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 
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Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 
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Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s. 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 
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